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Che CHind Che Call of the Bells 


The Wind is a whimsical creature Great bells and little bells, 
In its moods. Sometimes its fezture is a heavy gale; High-toned and low; 


Gay bells and solemn bells, 


Then again, as a gentle breeze, it blows y 
Quick-toned and slow. 


Upon the fevered brow, and IlnlIs to sweet repose 
One wearied in the throes of pain. Each one is calling 
When passed, will it come back again? In its chosen way, 


Alas, we cannot tell from whence it comes: nor whither er “ 
seat : *Tis His Holy Day.” 


goes; 
We only know and feel God’s power it shows. Each from different spires, 


c = ' : ‘ : Noahs 4 ree aa 
The Mighty Wind was quiet at its Maker's voice, Each in native tongue, 


Made the disciples’ fainting hearts rejoice, 


; : g : Worship was begun. 
“4 Mighty Rushing Wind’’—poured forth on faithful 


ones Great bells and little bells 


Join in chorus sweet, 
Can we not, His children, 
ike ke One in spirit meet? 


Assembled; and power was given them to speak in 
other tongues. 


Harrisburg, Pa. —Meta Baum 
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“Come to God’s own Temple, 


Tells all the world it’s time 
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An Interesting Class of Young People Recently Confirmed in 
the First Church, Bellaire, Ohio, the Rev. Daniel Gress, pastor 
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ONE BOOK A WEEK 


ONE BOOK A WEEK 


One does occasionally pick up a book 
which indicates the old adage that ‘‘truth 
is stranger than fiction.’’ ‘‘Pere Mar- 
quette: Priest, Pioneer and Adventurer,’’ 
by Agnes Repplier (Doubleday Doran Co., 
New York, $3) is one of these books. 
Here is adventure and dramatic incident 
that surpasses that in any of the most 
vividly imagined story on the book stalls. 


The difference however, is not only that 
here is greater adventure but it is adven- 


ture with a purpose. Pere Marquette haz- 
arded the wilds of America Soh inminent 
danger on every hand, and death shadow- 
ing his footsteps, not for adventure but to 
carry the gospel to the Indians and to open 
up new worlds for civilization. 

Pere Marquette had to meet one almost 
insurmountable difficulty before he could 
undertake his remarkable preaching jour- 


BETHANY ORPHANS’ HOME 
Rev. C. H. Kehm, Superintendent 


SUPPLYING 

At the regular Church service at Beth- 
any July 28, the preacher took ‘‘Supply- 
ing’’ as the topic for his sermon. The 
text was taken from the miracle, ‘‘ Feed- 
ing the Five Thousand.’’ He endeavored 
to make the children understand that God 
supplies the necessary things of life 
through the agency of man. 

When we review the history of the Home 
and see how God, through the Church, has 
supplied the essential things of life for 
these dependent children we would be, to 
say the least, ungrateful, if we refused to 
recognize God’s goodness and the coopera- 
tion of the Church. 

The Chureh has stood nobly by the Home 
in times past and the Home is doing the 
good it is only through the grace of God 
and the help of the Church. We are 
justly proud of what has been accom- 
plished in the past and praise God. 


We also learned from the miracle that 
the people had had nothing to eat and they 
were hungry. The bodies demanded food 
and Jesus satisfied the demand for food. 
The demand for the welfare of the children 
under our care is greater today than it was 
in former years. The cost for supplying 
these requirements is greater than it for- 
merly was, Now comes the test. Will the 
Chureh not only continue, but increase its 
support so that we may supply the need 
in proportion to the demand of this day 
and generation? 

The matron who has charge of the iron- 
ing room just informs me that we are in 
need of irons. We use the old-fashioned 
flat irons} the kind that many of our 
friends have discarded for electric irons. 
We will be glad to receive an unlimited 
number. 


CEDAR CREST RELIGIOUS SUMMER 
SCHOOL HAS VERY INTERESTING 
SEASON 


The Cedar Crest Summer School of 
Religious Education, the oldest school of 
its kind in the Reformed Church, finished 
one of its most successful seasons on July 
20, when the students who had completed 
twelve credits of work during the past four 
summers were graduated. With a faculty 
which included the strongest leaders in the 
Reformed Church among young people, 
and with over sixty at the college, the 
summer school enjoyed an unusual success. 

By the program of activities, arranged 
by Miss Catherine Gruber, of Reading, 
every afternoon was taken up with 


neys. He had to learn the Indian dialects. 
Without dictionaries or grammars—there 
were none—he mastered six distinet Indi- 


an tongues. The next thing he did was 
to adapt himself to the manner of living 
of the Indians. He became one with them 
in everything except their religions and 
superstitions. Year after year he endured 
incredible hardships. He was not a strong 
man and was very sensitive to pain, but 
his singleness of purpose sustained him and 
carried him on. He got on with the Indi- 


ans where others failed simply because 
of his loving disposition and unfailing 
kindness. They realized that he sought 


nothing for himself. The chapters devoted 
to the long trips on the Mississippi are 
very thrilling. What courage it took to 
journey into these new worlds. Only a 
great faith in God and a great love for 
man sustained him. I need not go on, 
fead this remarkable story told in Miss 
Repplier’s most charming style (she is one 
of te most brilliant of American essay- 
ists). Let me quote the author’s picture 
of Pere Marquette, which gives the secret 
of his success: ‘‘The character of Pere 


practical field work in sport. One 
day the group journeyed to General Trex- 
ler’s trout fisheries, where the fish were 
being prepared for the New York market; 
another they went swimming at the pic- 
turesque Cedar Beach, an outdoor pool 
situated a half mile from the college; and 
on the final afternoon, they enjoyed a 
watermelon picnic. 

Miss ©. Cordelia Brong, of the Hazle- 
ton High School, coached a dramatic 
pageant, ‘‘The Light of the World,’’ which 
was given by moonlight in the new grass- 
covered Cedar Crest out-of-door theatre 
on July 19. 


THE REFORMED CHURCH REUNION 
AT PEN MAR 


All the circumstances of the day (Thurs- 
day, July 18) conspired together to make 
the reunion the best in recent years. The 
day was ideal, the multitude came from 
every direction, the speaker was excellent 
the music wonderful, and the attendance 
and attention all that could be desired. 


For several years the late season inter- 
fered with the reunion. Many of our 
farmer constituency could not attend be- 
cause the wheat had to be brought in just 
about the time of the reunion. This year 
the wheat harvest was over and that ac- 
counts for so many rural folks being pres- 
ent. The attendance was much larger than 
for many years.) 

The following program was rendered in 
the spacious auditorium on the grounds: 
music by the Pen Mar Orchestra and sing- 
ing by the assembly. The invocation was 
pronounced by the Rey. Lloyd E. Coblentz, 
D.D., Baltimore, Md.; the special music 
was rendered by a choir of the Evangelical 
Churches (Synod of North America) from 
Baltimore under the direction of the Rev. 
David Bruning, D.D. The choir sang three 
very appropriate selections in a most pleas- 
ing manner: ‘‘Te Deum’’ by Schnecker; 
“The Omnipotence’’ by Schubert, and 
“*“Recessional’’? by deKoven. After the as- 
sembly sang the reunion hymn, ‘‘ Jesus, 
I Live to Thee,’’ the Rev. Paul R. Koontz, 
pastor of the Otterbein Memorial U. B. 
Church, Baltimore, offered prayer. Although 
we have not yet achieved Church union 
we practiced it at Pen Mar this year. 

The address was delivered by the Rev. 
Henry I. Stahr, D.D., of Hanover, Pa. His 
subject was, ‘‘What the Church Means to 
Me.’’ It was chuck full of fine thought 
and sentiment, and delivered in a manner 
that held the closest attention of the vast 
assembly from beginning to end. 


The offering of the day amounted to 
$100. The program ended with the sing- 


Marquette is so distinctly outlined in his 
diary, in the records of his fellow mission- 
aries, and in the few salient events of 
his life, that we see him as clearly as if 
we knew a great deal instead of very little 
about him. Simple, sincere, ardent, and 
sanguine, he reached by virtue of sym- 
pathy the understanding that older and 
more astute men gain by experience. He 
was able to throw himself into the lives 
of others, see with their eyes, hear with 
their ears, feel with their hearts. ‘He was 
a Frenchman with the French,’ wrote Pere 
Dablon, ‘a Huron with the Hurons, an 
Algonquin with the Algonquins. He dis- 
closed his mind with childlike candor to 
his superiors, and he was open and in- 
genuous in his dealings with all men.’ His 
singular tranquility was the fruit of his 
confidence in God. ‘I have no fear and 
no anxiety,’ he wrote from La Pointe. 
‘One of two things must happen. Hither 
God will ad judge me a coward, or He will 
give me a share in His cross, w hich I have 
not yet carried since I came to this land. 
I hold myself surrendered to His will.’’ 


—Frederick Lynch. 


ing of ‘‘The Star Spangled Banner’? and 
the benediction. 

The All College Hour was noisily and 
appropriately observed and declared by 
many the best ever, largely due to the 
splendid preparation made for it by its 
best friend, Dr. Jos. H. Apple, of Hood 
College. It was great! 

After an hour or two of enjoyment4 in 
the beautiful park in fellowship and re- 
newal of friendship among the hundreds 
present, the 40th Annual Reformed Re- 
union at Pen Mar came to a close. 

—P. D. Y. 


ECHOES FROM CATAWBA MISSION- 
ARY CONFERENCE 


The Catawba Missionary Conference is 
now a matter of history and its influences 
and memories will linger long in the minds 
of those who attended. There were a few 
things about this conference that made it 
different from the conferences of former 
years. They are: 1. We had the largest 
registration of any year since the College 
has been located at Salisbury. The full- 
time registrations numbered about 175, 
with some others who attended as day vis- 
itors. The largest number present from 
any of the city Churches was from Con- 
cord; the second largest from Hickory; the 
third largest from Greensboro. The larg- 
est group from any rural charge was from 
the South Fork Charge, Newton. 2. An- 
other thing that made this conference dif- 
ferent was that all the regular leaders, 
except one, live within the bounds of our 
own Classis. Rev. J. C. Peeler, of Lenoir, 
led the Home Mission Study Group in the 
study of two books, ‘‘Crowded Ways’? and 
““The City Church.’’? He did a fine piece 
of work and all in his class greatly en- 
joyed the study. Mrs. L. A. Peeler, of 
Kannapolis, led the Foreign Mission Study 
Group in the study of ‘‘From Jerusalem to 
Jerusalem,’’?’ The women seemed to put 
forth more effort in the preparation of 


their work for this group and seemed to 


enter into the discussions with more inter- 
est than at any former conference. On 
Thursday morning this class had the priy- 
ilege of hearing Miss Carrie Roberts, of 
Salisbury, who recently returned from the 
Holy Land. Her address was a valuable 
aid in the study of the book. There was 
much favorable comment from the women 
on the fine way in which Mrs. Peeler con- 
ducted this study. Mrs. C. C. Wagoner, of 
Newton, led the Woman’s Group during 
the Conference Hour. Practical problems 
relating to the work of the W. M. S. were 


presented and helpfully discussed during 


this period. Rev. W. C. Lyerly, of New- 
ton, taught the class in Religious Eduea-— 


(Continued on Dare 19) 
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SUMMER READING 


What are you going to read this summer? Many people 
always select what they call “light” reading for the sum- 
mer. This may be commendable in those who have 
through the winter been engaged in “heavy” reading, but 
it is hardly justifiable in those who have been doing noth- 
ing but light reading through all the year. Many city 
people never think of reading anything but something 
light, the lighter the better. When summer comes they 
pick out something so light that there is nothing to it. 
They waste the best season of the year in dawdling over 
literature which amounts to nothing. Summer is the ideal 
time for heavy reading. Unless one is mentally tired 
out, and incapacitated for intellectual exertion, why should 
he want to waste a summer on reading in which there 
is no substance? If one has a vacation of two months or 
one month or even half a month, that furnishes a fine 
opportunity to read a great biography in two volumes or 
a classic history in six or eight volumes. It is a mistake 
to ignore the big books containing hundreds of pages. 
These books stretch the mind. They present pictures of 
life on a big canvas and train the reader to see things in 
true perspective and correct proportion. A Christian 
man or woman who is living in a time when all our 
problems are baffling and complex ought to be ashamed 
of himself if he goes through a summer without master- 
ing at least one book which will give him knowledge which 


will enable him to act more wisely as a citizen and a, 


Christian man. American history, for instance, is shame- 

fully neglected. Americans ought to know the history 

of their country from the beginning down to the present 

hour. The summer is an ideal season for the reading of 

history. —Dr. Cartes E. JEFFERSON. 
gee 


WHAT DO YOU SAY? 


Charles Francis Potter, in his new book, The Story of 
Religion, says: “Mary Baker Eddy was a very astute 
woman. She was the best sales-person religion ever had. 
Hers is the first Bible that ever had testimonials from 
converts as an appendix. Her business ability was further 
shown by the fact that she was the first to charge high 
prices for her religion. You can get the Christian Bible 


for a few cents, or even for nothing; but you have to pay 
$3.00 for Science and Health. Christian theological semi- 
naries offer substantial scholarships and give so much aid 
that a young man can enter one penniless and come out 
with money in his pocket. But Mary Baker Eddy taught 
four thousand in her metaphysical college and charged 
them $300 for seven lessons.”’ 

This suggests a good many questions, Among them 
are: Do we Protestants hold our religion too cheaply? 
Would Church membership be more appreciated if it cost 
much more than it does? What is the least amount for 
which a Protestant should be able to “get by’? Is 
our present plan of beneficiary education productive of 
more harm than good? If necessary, how should it be 
modified ? 

You will doubtless think of other questions raised by 
Mr. Potter’s provocative statement. At any rate, the Mes- 
SENGER will give a prize of $5 for the best article sug- 
gested by this quotation (not over 300 words), received 
by the Editor by Sept. 4. Book prizes will be given for 
the second and third best. Use a part of this vacation 
season to send in your views—and make them as vigorous, 
as definite, and as practical as you can. What do you say 


about it? 
x ok Ok 


CRIMINAL DENS FOR THE FOOLISH 


Easy-going optimists who imagine that all is well with 
America are evidently not well acquainted with some of 
the “refinements” of city life in a “civilized” land. Con- 
sider, for example, the night clubs of New York, which 
are probably not much different from such institutions in 
other cities. It has long been known by police’ officials 
and social experts that these so-called “clubs’’ not only) 
dispense bad liquor, but that they also purvey what is 
probably “the most stupid and tiresome type of amusement 
ever devised by the mind of man,” and then charge prices 
which, as one writer expressed it, “make highway rob- 
berv and blackmail look like petty larceny.” 

But Police Commissioner Whalen of New York, in 
making a public appeal to decent folks to stay away from 
the night-clubs, an appeal which it is hoped the Mayor 
of that fair city, as well as others, may heed, gives an 
additional reason for staying away which probably had 
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not occurred to the average citizen in search of what is 
called “fa good time.” Mr. Whalen asserted that many 
of these clubs are owned and operated by criminals, gang- 
sters, gunmen and thugs, and practically all of them are 
rendezvous where the notorious characters of the under- 
world resort. These palaces of glitter and glass are truly 
dangerous places, where “calculated campaigns of crim- 
inality’ are carried on. Over their portals might fitly be 
written: “Abandon hope all ye who enter here.” Surely 
those who would shun the pickpocket and the sneak thief 
should stay away from the manufactured gayety and gaudy 
glamour of these places, which is only a camouflage for a 
criminal conspiracy against society. “In vain is the net 
spread in the sight of any bird,” 
some men and women have not as much sense as birds. The 
Evening Public Ledger puts it thus: “The patrons of such 
night clubs are the easiest victims that an ambitious crook 
could desire; they are lambs that bleat to be fleeced and 
suckers that scramble for the cheapest sort of bait. And 
they are the sort of folks that have discarded all discretion 
as to the company they keep.” Judging from the number 
of these places and the money spent in equipping and 
maintaining them, the ‘‘patrons” thus described are by no 


means few. 
* Ok Ok 


“MEETING-HOUSE HILL” 


The writer has been supplying the Church that wor- 
ships on ‘“‘Meeting-house Hill” for a few weeks. It is 
an old organization and will soon celebrate its two hun- 
dredth anniversary. Portions of the house of worship 
are nearly as old, and it is a quaint and interesting struc- 
ture. It has given its old-fashioned name to the hill on 
which it stands, which is known far and near as “Meeting- 
house Hill.” 


The name has suggested one or two reflections. Is it 
not unfortunate that this good old name—‘‘Meeting-house”’ 
—for the house of worship has been so generally given up, 
and that we now call that edifice a church? Why should 
we apply the name of the spiritual organization to the 
house in which it meets for the worship of God? Is it 
not making an unworthy use of that noble name? The 
Church is not builded of wood and brick and stone, but 
of the souls of living men and women; and it is a spirit- 
ual structure. 


Furthermore it is confusing to apply this one name to 
two things so entirely distinct. The one is wholly material 
and the other is as wholly spiritual. When you speak of 
the First Reformed Church, in Philadelphia, what do you 
mean—the fine building located at the corner of two streets, 
or the finer body of men and women who are wont to as- 
semble there for worship? Is it not a misuse of the word 
to call a building a church? Why not use the good old 
phrase, suggestive of Christian fellowship, and call it a 


“meeting-house ?” —G. 5S. R. 
* * * 


MOTIVES 


It is said that manufacturers of silk stockings 
alarmed, some of them almost in a frenzy of fear be- 
cause of the “bare limb craze’? now “afflicting” lovely 
women, Agitation is beginning for a campaign of adver- 
tising, and it is hoped that some sort of effective propa- 
ganda will drive out this craze, which may be only a pass- 
ing fad, but which, alas, if woman so wills it, may per- 
sist. 

But what sort of advertising will turn the trick? Bris- 
bane, said to be the best-paid of all editors, advises the 
manufacturers that ‘“moralizing appeals to modest refine- 
ment won't do.” He evidently agrees with those who say 
that ethics is in the discard. In a recent discussion as to 
effective methods for combatting cigarette smoking by 
women and girls, it was maintained that all arguments to 
the effect that this practice is sinful, immoral, unrefined 
or prohibited by polite society, would only cause an in- 
crease in smoking ; but many could and would be influenced, 


are 


says the Proverb. But- 


Calvin Bowman. 


especially young folks, it was maintained, if you used the 
argument: “Jt is cheap.” We are told that thousands who 
would not think of quitting because it was said to be 
wrong would be moved to quit rather than do a thing 
regarded as “cheap.” 

In similar strain Mr. Brisbane counsels the makers of 
hose: “Bare legs must be banished, as the almost univer- 
sal habit of chewing tobacco was banished, by public opin- 
ion. Make women realize that an imitation of a butcher 
shop is not artistic, and they will go back to stockings.” 

Of course, we are not willing to concede that the moral 
sanctions have become so negligible as these writers think. 
If it were universally true, then the doom of the Republic 
would already have sounded. But something is seriously 
wrong when so many think that ethical considerations no 
longer influence human conduct to any great extent. 

* * = 


HANG TOGETHER—OR HANG SEPARATELY! 


“We have, apparently, a flourishing Sunday School and 
an exceptionally active Ladies’ Aid Society, but our 
Church attendance is disgracefully small and our congrega- 
tional life seems to be at a rather low ebb. I know the 
pastor and consistory are pretty much discouraged.” This 
testimony, coming from one of our devoted Church offi- 
cers, is by no means unusual these days. In some form or 
other, it comes too often for comfort. It reminds us of 
the observation in the British Weekly: “We have many 
organizations, and they are increasing, but somehow they 
do not feed the Church as they should. To say that a 
minister has a small Church and a large brotherhood is 
to announce a discouraging fact. The Church rightly con- 
ceived and rightly organized is in herself the true brother- 
hood; and if the brotherhoods do their work as it should 
be done, they will be continually reinforcing the Church.” 
When the report of Sunday attendance from a parish runs 
like this: “Church School, 1,000; morning worship, 100; 
evening worship, 35”-——well, are we not disclosing an ab- 
normal] situation? Is it not a case of putting the cart be- 
fore the horse? To say the least, it reveals a serious lack 
of team play. 

Perhaps some such plan as that worked in St. John’s 
congregation, Reading, Pa. (see MESSENGER of July 25, 
page 20), could be tried with profit in your Church. At 
any rate, far more serious attention must be paid both 
by Church Schools and Consistories to this deplorable 
lack of co-ordination. St. Paul has stated the idea in 
Eph. 4:15-16 (Moffatt’s Translation): “For He, Christ, 
is the Head, and under Him, as the entire body is welded 
together and compacted by every joint with which it ts 
supplied, the due activity of every part enables the body 
to grow and build itself up in love.” According to this 
ideal, there is no “due activity’ where the congregation 
and its organizations work at cross purposes or fail to be 


mutually helpful. 
ee 


A BEAUTIFUL TRIBUTE 


At the recent well-attended and edifying Spiritual Con- 
ference, at Franklin and Marshall Academy, one of the 
most delightful features, and surely the one which will be 
longest remembered, was the spontaneous tribute to the 
President Emeritus of the Theological Seminary, Dr. John 
After the Doctor had read his paper 

1 “The Relation of Jesus to the Beautiful,” revealing a 
remarkable vigor, eloquence and clarity of thought for 
one of his years (we refuse to tell how far he is from 
being an octogenarian), a large basket of beautiful flowers 
was presented to him and a number of his former “boys” 
vied in telling their beloved old teacher how much he had 
done for the Seminary and for them, and how he had in 
his own life and ministry embodied the high ideals and 
the amenities of life which he had set forth so ably in 
his paper. It was a real and enthusiastic ovation, such as 
would warm the cockles of any man’s heart. The quota- 
tion from a former patriarch of our Church concerning 
Dr. Bowman, expressed by Dr. G. L. Roth, voiced the 
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feeling of all who have known and loved Dr. Bowman and 
who have appreciated his contribution to the cultural 
development of our people by his gracious personality and 
his devotion to the finer things of life. It is as follows: 
“Dr. Bowman looks like a gentleman; he speaks like a 
gentleman; he is a gentleman.” 
tiful” appreciation that is! 
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A NATION THAT LOSES ITS SONS 


“What shall it profit a nation if it gain economic pre- 
eminence in the whole world and lose its own sons?” This 
is the significant question put by the Northwestern Chris- 
tian Advocate in commenting upon the report of Dr. John 
H. Ryan, chaplain of the Illinois State Reformatory, who, 
in a thoughtful study of the reasons which boys who have 
gone wrong give as the causes of their crippled and dis- 
figured lives, secured the answers of 3,500 boys who have 
passed through that institution. Among the significant 
facts gleaned are these: Bad associations and illicit liquor 
are the two causes given by more than half of the boys. 
At least two-thirds of the entire 3,500 had received no 
religious instruction for a year or more prior to their 
arrest. Of the 2,229 boys who had at one time attended 
Church, over 70% broke away from Church and religious 
interests at the ages of 14 to 19. This, according to the 
boys themselves, is the most dangerous period. Moreover, 
more than half of these boys came from “broken homes” 
—by the death of one or both parents, or by the separation 
of the parents—and at the time of arrest over 40% were 
really without home influences of any sort. 

Dr. Brummitt trenchantly sums up two things which 
this report so eloquently proclaims and which Church and 
society ignore at their peril: “(1) The most humiliating 
and socially expensive failure of the Church is its failure 
with the boys and girls of the teen age; (2) The break- 
down of home life does not go on, and cannot go on, 
without a corresponding breakdown of all social protec- 
tions against the untamed new powers which are at once 
the glory and snare of youth.” How true it is that all the 
material wealth of a nation cannot begin to compensate 
us if we continue to lose our boys in this way. Will we 
heed these fundamental lessons before it is too late? 

pet ae 


THE PESTIFEROUS MINORITY 


Coach Fielding H. Yost, well known to all athletes and 
to hundreds of thousands of our young people, recently 
gave this testimony: “If you should take away 500 of the 
11,000 students on the University of Michigan campus, 
a bootlegger couldn’t find a sale for a quart of liquor in 
a month. My observation is that college student drinking 
is confined to a few “smart alecks’’ and the upper crust, 
and is done mostly on special occasions, such as parties.” 


And what a truly “beau- 
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THE PARABLE OF THE VASTNESS OF TRUTH 


There came the evening of a Sabbath, and I went into a 
Synagogue, where a man who was Locally Famous as a 
Great Preacher proclaimed what he called the Truth. And 
when the service was ended, he constrained me, saying, 
Sit thou with me in my Study and let us have speech one 
with another. 

So we sate down. 
my Sermon? 

And I said, I was glad to hear thee. 

And he said, After this fashion do I preach The Truth. 

And I said, A man can give nothing except he receive 
it of the Lord; as he receiveth it, so let him preach. 

And he said, But dost thou not agree that I preach The 
Truth? 

And I said, My friend, what thou callest The Truth I 
know not; but Truth is so vast, I know not if any man can 
claim that he preacheth it. It is as if a man were to sit 
beside the Sea, and in one hand to hold a grain of Sand 
and in the other a drop of Water, and to say, Behold how 
I compass Land and Sea; for Little Drops of Water, Little 
grains of Sand, make the Mighty Ocean and the Pleasant 
Land. 

And he said, Well, what is the matter with that? 

And I said, The Ocean is more and other than Drops; 
it hath its Oceanick character. And the Land is more than 
Granular; it hath its Miles of Strata that rise above un- 
measured depths of Volcanick Stability. 

But he said, In the Sphere of Religion, we have the Truth 
as the Saints have ever taught it. 

And I said, Dost thou remember Abelard? 

And he said, Dost thou mean that Betrayer and Se- 
ducer ? 

I said, I believe I have heard a scandal to his discredit, 
and it may be true as far as it goeth; but the Scandal is 
far from being the Whole Truth about Abelard. His was 
one of the Clearest Minds of the Middle Ages, and he 
taught a Doctrine of the Atonement far in advance of his 
generation. 

And he said, I do not think I know very much about 
him. 

And I said, Abelard said many good things beside those 
that he whispered into the willing ears of Heloise. And on 
this wise spake Abelard : 


God hath said, I am truth. But God hath never said, 
1 am that which thou hast been accustomed to believe. 


And he said, How didst thou like 


The Theology of the Prodigal 


By Kart J. Ernst 


(Dr. Ernst, who is Professor of New Testament Science at the Mission House Seminary, Sheboygan, Wis., gives 


here an interesting interpretation of the Barth Movement) 


One of the first things which came to my 
notice upon my return from abroad, where 
I had gone to spend some time at the 
University of Zurich in order to gather 
firsthand information concerning the 
Barth-Brunner Theology, was the fact that 
‘¢the christening’’ has not yet taken place. 
The fitting name for this newborn child 
in the household of theology has not yet 
been found. But a mighty change has 
taken place in theology’s sentiment for 
this lively youngster. Some two or three 
years ago a criticism, the first published 
on this side of the water, if I am not mis- 
taken, called Karl Barth’s now famous 
Epistle to the Romans ‘‘infamous.’’ We 


had every reason to doubt that the critic 
had gone to the trouble of reading it. 
But in all fairness it ought to be said 
that the school from which this scathing 
arraignment of the Barth-Brunner theology 
came, has since opened its doors to Emil 
Brunner, of Zurich, for a short series of 
lectures. ‘‘There is joy in the presence 
of the angels of God over one sinner that 
repenteth. ’’ 

Since then Barthian Theology has been 
discussed rather frequently, under various 
headings. Rev. Douglas Horton, of the 
Leyden Congregational Church, Brookline, 
Mass., has translated the volume of col- 
lected addresses by Barth, entitled ‘‘The 


Word of God and the Word of Man.’’ All 
these discussions remind one almost of the 
well-meaning attempts of the relatives and 
friends of Zacharias and Elizabeth to give 
a name to their little boy at a somewhat 
similar occasion. It was—let it be said to 
their honor—an evidence of their interest 
in the youngster; a testimony perhaps of 
their desire to share in the joy which had 
come to the house of these aged people 
of God. Perhaps it was not unmixed joy; 
a little bit of jealousy may have been 
there too, especially with those who were 
barren themselves. But whatever it was, 
on that occasion every relative and friend, 
however distantly or loosely connected he 
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may have been with the house of blessing, 
asserted his solidarity with the happy 
family by suggesting whatever name he 
thought most fitting. Until the father 


spoke, every one had the right to submit 
his choice, and an equal chance to have 
his suggestion adopted. So let me call this 
newborn child in the household of theology 
‘*the Theology of the Prodigal.’’ 

‘‘TDialectic Theology,’’ as some have 
termed it, was called in one of the papers 
which have come to my attention a ‘‘pro- 
fessional theology.’’? So it is—and as we 
shall see, it is a good deal more. But we 
shall make our start with this term ‘‘pro- 
fessional theology’’. Not only are they 
theologians by profession; they also are 
minded to give themselves whole-heartedly 
and with singleness of purpose to this task. 
A reformation of theology and the rearing 
of a new generation of theologians is un- 
doubtedly in their minds; of theologians 
whose sole love will be ‘‘theology.’’ They 
believe they have a real cause and sound 
reason for their endeavor. So it may be 
said that their attempt must be looked 
upon as a ‘‘theologian’s confession.’’ In 
studying the causes which brought on the 
catastrophe of the world war, they did not 
stand aloof like yonder well known Phari- 
see who professed to serve God with a 
hymn of praise to himself. On the con- 
trary, they confessed, and confessed as 
theologians, that among the major causes, 
nay as the chief cause of the holocaust, 
must be reckoned the sin of theology and 
of theologians. 

Perhaps one may judge them to be given 
to a great deal of conceit, or one may even 
charge them with being notoriety seeking 
fools for claiming such decisive impor- 
tance in the shaping of the world’s history 
for theology. But they are sober-minded 
men who did not lose their heads when 
many others of their profession lost theirs; 
and their only folly seems to be that they 
look upon theology as ‘the ‘‘Queen of the 
Sciences.’’ They are definitely and un- 
equivocally of just this conviction. In a 
time when theology is being held at a 
deplorable discount, and the Church has 
largely lost its savour, they would hold 
aloft the banner of their profession, in an 
humble pride urging their fellow-professors 
to ‘‘rally round the flag.’’ Call it pride 
of profession, if you will! At any rate they 
are deeply convinced that a theologian 
who has not some of this pride in him, 
had better pay his respects at the court 
of some other queen. As_ professional 
theologians they address themselves for 
this reason first and foremost to theo- 
logians. In the preface to his Epistle to 
the Romans (2nd Edition, page VII) Barth 
devotes almost the entire page to a clear- 
cut statement of his intentions along this 
line. ‘‘T have never meant to labor at 
anything else than theology... . If I am 
not much mistaken . . . we gain the lay- 
men’s interest in the largest measure when 
we least definitely and intentionally direct 
ourselves at them but live simply for our 
task, as every honest laborer does.’’ 

They are looking forward—in spite of 
the very superficial charge of pessimism 
which has been made against them—to the 
dawn of a new day, or as one benevolent 
critic has it: ‘‘As Spengler, the famous 
author of ‘The Decline of the Occident,’ 
is facing toward the setting sun, so Barth- 
Brunner theology is facing the east, to- 
ward the dawn of a new day.’’ There- 
fore, they are sowing their seed for a new 
crop of theologians, since they are not 
unmindful of the general experience, that 
it is a rather difficult task to teach old 
dogs new tricks. 

The deplorable state of affairs—‘that 
we do not live in a classical age of theol- 
ogy,’’? but in a time when the queen has 
become a hussy—they ascribe to the 
theologians themselves. Carefully tracing 
the history of theological thought since the 
Reformation, they accuse the theologians 
of having missed the mark, of disloyally 


betraying the ministry entrusted to them, 
or perhaps we ought to say, of having left 
the fundamentals. Partly it was done un- 
der pressure of the tendencies of the age, 
partly it was due to a stupidity which did 
not recognize the warning messengers of 
the Lord who sometimes employs even 
Babylonians and Assyrians to wake up His 
sleeping people—men like Feuerbach and 
Nietzsche, whom the Church execrated as 
they would the plague itself, although the 
Church ought to have erected a monument 
to them. 


As a result, theology did take a journey 
into a far country; it turned prodigal. 
With critical incisiveness Emil Brunner 
takes issue with the various trends of post- 
Reformation theology in his ‘‘ Religions- 
philosophie Evangelischer Theologie,’’ and 
in the first chapters of his work, ‘‘Der 
Mittler.’’ Particular attention, however, 
is being paid to the ‘‘father of Modern 
Theology,’’ Schleiermacher. In ‘‘ Erlebnis, 
Erkenntnis und Glaube,’’ and in his other 
major work, ‘‘Die Mystik und das Wort,’’ 
Brunner nicely balances accounts with 
him, Ritschl and Harnack, and other more 
modern schools of theology, not omitting 


OPPORTUNITY 


We’re prone to critise a man 
Who takes his share and more, 
When we meet him on the highway 
Or we meet him on the shore. 


Perhaps he grew to manhood 
With no training in his home, 
Perhaps an orphan lad was he 
And early left to roam. 


For the public isn’t careful 
*Bout the training of a son 
In the way of righteous living, 
All the baser things to, shun. 


Is he to blame, I wonder then, 
For the lack of his concern, 
When any trait of a gentleman 
Was never his to learn. 


Many men will boast about 

The good they’re glad to do, 

But some ne’er show an errant son 
The way of manhood true. 


—Harry Troupe Brewer. 
Hagerstown, Md. 


some of our own country. One of the most 
exhilarating incidents in the battle of 
theologies was perhaps the day when the 
great Olympian himself again doomed his 
shining armor after having held for so 
long a time undisputed sway, and like 
Goliath of old intended to make short 
shrift of this exasperating youngster. But 
he has become strangely silent, perhaps he 
is nursing his wounds! And little David 
is still busy and very much alive. 


In a short paper we have not the time 
to follow their debate with the various 
schools, such as Orthodoxy, Hegelianism or 
Rationalism. We must content ourselves 
with giving a short view of their attitude 
toward Schleiermacher. As is well known 
to students of theology, Schleiermacher 
made pious self-consciousness the starting 
point in his theology. ‘‘The essence of 
religion is our knowing ourselves as abso- 
lutely dependent, as standing in a con- 
scious relation of absolute dependence 
upon God. The criterion of Christian faith 
was so placed within man. The outcome 
of this idealistic subjectivism is found in 
at least two major streams of Christian 
religiosity which may be traced to this 
dogma of Schleiermacher, although its 
sources may be traced even as far back as 
Humanism. On the one hand, it has be- 
come authority for every kind of pietism. 
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Strict adherence to this man-centered reli- 
gion must either make the believer a weep- 
ing willow or a ‘‘merry widow’’ type of 
religionist, if it will be at all faithful to 
its own law. His ‘‘feeling’’ determines 
his religious status. Whenever ‘‘the be- 
liever’’ fails to have the feeling, he needs 
to return to the means by which he gained 
his previous ‘‘religious experience’’ in or- 
der to assure himself anew of his faith. 
3ut the very fact that he must always re- 
experience what he thought to have ex- 
perienced before, gives evidence that noth- 
ing decisive has happened in his previous 
experiences. And as constant repetition 
will dull the edge of the means by which 
he gained his experience, ever new tools 
must necessarily be found to insure the 
desired effect. The result can easily be 
guessed. No wonder that Holy Rollers and 
such types have found and made for them- 
selves a nest in Protestant Churchdom. 
Nor are they at all blind to that blas- 
phemous emotionalism which would play 
with God and God-consciousness, and in 
which God is merely the means to an end, 
i, e., to satisfy the only too often unholy 
cravings of man. God is God, and just so 
not an unmixed joy for man’s contempla- 
tion, 


On the other hand, this subjectivistiec 
type of theology, falsely so-called, gives 
rise to a relativism of which Troeltsch 
was the acknowledged champion, Like a 
drowning man he is seeking to cling to 
some straw by which to save himself and. 
his theology from utter annihilation. Into 
the same class belongs that kind of the- 
ology which finds its task in psychology 
of religion. MHeilert with his book on 
‘“Prayer’’? may perhaps be called the out- 
standing example of the tactlessness to 
which a theologian can sink who leaves the 
moorings of sound theology. The sultry 
and morbid atmosphere of his book can 
only be explained from the guilty con- 
science of a theologian who has dared to 
pry into the sacred things of man. But 
apart from this, psychology of religion can 
only be destructive of all real individual- 
ism. It dreams a dream of a standardized 
religionist whose sole authority to salva- 
tion rests in the will-o’-the-wisp of what- 
ever religious psychologist happens to be 
the acknowledged authority of the day. 
And it may be that while the doctors dis- 
agree, the patient will die. At that, this 
modern psychology of religion which prides 
itself on being so modern has had a beau- 
tiful and suggestive forerunner about 100 
years ago. If I remember rightly, there 
is in our library a book entitled ‘‘ Spiritual 
Syringe for Constipated Souls’’ (Geist- 
liche Klistierspritze fuer Verstopfte See- 
len). Evidently its writer was also de- 
voted to psychology or perhaps physiology 
of religion. 

This decay of Christian theology into a 
subjectivistic relativistic anthropology, 
Barth and Brunner consider to be the cause 
of modern disintegration. ‘*‘When theol- 
ogy has lost its solid foundation, nothing 
can offer stability to a tottering world. If 
once man is the measure of all things, as 
it was in the days of the Sophists, no ra- 
tional idea, give it whatever claim to au- 
thority you will, can stay the advance of 
this process of disintegration, Today doubt 
envelops not only Christianity; nay, every 
world view is being assailed. Not merely 
the original Christian ethical and histor- 
ical standards; nay, all ethics and norma- 
tives, every absolute is endangered. We 
are living in a state of affairs in which 
relativism is reigning supreme.’’ 

Decay of theology is of necessity fol-— 
lowed by a decay of society. And not 
even the most persistent ostrich strategy 
of progressivistic optimism which sticks 
its head in the sand and believes so to 


escape its certain fate, will change the —_ 


sure expectation of a real catastrophe, 
both individual and collective, for an age 
which has lost itself in a desert of rela- 
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tivism. 
mean therefore to give their first atten- 
tion to a theology which would fain ‘fill 
its belly with the husks which the swine 
did eat.’’ ‘‘Our eriticism must not begin 
with the irreligion of modern paganism, 
but with the perversion of religion, of 
modern piety itself, i. e., with that re- 
ligious subjectivism which is recasting 
faith into a romantic psychologism.’’ They 
would remind theologians of the responsible 
challenge which has come to them at this 
juncture of the world’s history, and are 
hoping that prodigal theology will come 
to itself in the prodigal’s confession: 
‘*Pather, I have sinned’’—in having lost 
and betrayed, under presstre of the gen- 
eral tendency of the age—‘‘the sense for 


the not-human objective of theology.’? Not 
unmindful that their own theology will 
some day perish, they nevertheless call 


day,’’ to the task of Christian theology in 
our Here and Now, to a theology which is 
born and carried of a humble mind: ‘‘] 
will go to my Father.’’ 

Christian theology is born of the Word 


of God. Returning to it is prodigal the- 
ology’s repentant deed. The first chal- 


lenge to Christian theology is listening to 
and hearing the Word of God. Man, and 
his response to it, has at best a subordi- 
nate place in this scheme. The foremost 
task of Christian theology today is a re- 
appreciation of this fundamental issue of 
Christian faith. The first problem to 
which they, therefore, give their attention, 
is the problem of revelation. This is 
borne out by the two major, distinctly 


theological, works published by them, 
Brunner’s ‘‘Der Mittler,’’? and Karl 


3arth’s first volume of Dogmatics: ‘‘The 
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As professional theologians, they theologians with an insistent “Today, To- Doctrine of the Word of God.’’ Revela- 


tion is the entry of the Deus absconditus, 
as Luther terms him, into this world. The 
Word of God is this absconded God’s per- 
sonal message to man. Here He discloses 
what is ‘‘going on in His inward parts.’’ 
Just word which passeth all 
understanding. ‘‘What eye hath not seen 
nor ear heard, neither hath entered into 
the heart of man.’’ Careful distinction 
needs to be made in the appreciation of 


SO, it iS a 


this theological term ‘‘revelation.’’ In 
contradistinction to popular living reli- 


gions which lay claim to revelations (a 
multiplicity of them), Christian faith as- 
serts the ‘‘onceness’’? and singularity of 
this revelatory event. ‘‘Eph hapax’’ is 


the fundamental mark for the Christian 
category of revelation. This revelation is 
full and decisive—onee for all. 


(Continued next week) 


What Religion Means to Active Scientists 


VI. Richard C. Cabot, Physician 


An Interview written by Epwarp H. Cotton 


Dr. Richard Cabot, who contributes this 
interview, has practiced medicine for thirty 
years. His scientific knowledge comes 
from this source. He has been a careful 
observer of the trend of science and reli- 
gion for fifty years. To observation he 
has added the activities of a practicing 
physician and investigations into social 
service. Also, he has served as professor 
of clinical medicine in the Harvard 
Medical School, and is the author of a 
number of books. JI asked him which of 
his books expressed best his ideas of the 
sort of religion men should practice. He 
replied, as one might have guessed, ‘‘ What 
Men Live By.’’ Accordingly, I procured 
the volume and read it through. The book 
was published just previous to the out- 
break of the World War, and naturally 
has nothing to say about perplexities that 
have since disturbed men’s minds. But it 
is so thoroughly human, original, and ap- 
plicable to daily living that it ought to go 
into a 1929 edition. I know of no book of 
recent publication that discusses problems 
of living with more wisdom, or with more 
sweetness and light. 


I sometimes wonder just how seriously 
readers take an interview. They would 
be entirely justified in assuming that it is 
impossible to estimate personality, and to 
get a person’s opinions, in an hour’s con- 
versation, when, often, one’s best friends 
seem strange and puzzling. What the in- 
terviewer does is to convey a first impres- 
sion: that is all he can do. But first im- 
pressions, if one makes the most of them, 
may carry far-reaching meanings. Add, 
to a first impression, study of the books 
the person interviewed has written, and 
one is prepared to make a really serious 
business of handing on his ideas. 

Dr. Cabot lives in a comfortable, cool 
house behind trees and lawns, under the 
shadow of Harvard University. I should 
like to emphasize the comfort and coolness 
because I called there on a day when the 
thermometer read ninety degrees and 
slipped into his cool, refreshing study 
with gratitude. 

While waiting, I looked about. Was I 
in the right house? Close at hand were 
several hundred hooks, every one of them 
with a religious title. In that large and 
carefully selected library all the theologies 
were treated, from those of John Calvin 
and Jonathan Edwards on to Dr. Fosdick 
and his fellow modernists. It is rather 
unusual, to say the least, to find among 
the books of a notable physician a com- 
plete theological library. As if the re- 
enforcement of books of sermons and reli- 
gious philosophy were not enough, just 


over the hedge were the buildings of the 
Episcopal Theological School. 

When Dr. Cabot came in, I remarked on 
the coincidence of the ample theological 
library, and he replied: ‘‘Religion is a 
study in which I have been primarily in- 
terested for fifty years. I have studied 
theology, it seems to me, more than most 
clergymen I meet. Out of these investiga- 
tions, and my associations with human 
beings, has come my religion—a belief in 
a personal God and in personal immor- 
tality. I am decisively not a humanist. I 
feel sure they have no really logical ground 


CHRIST’S BEATITUDES IN 
VERSE 
(Matt. v:3-16) 


S. G. Ebersole 


(The author is one of the ‘‘Mes- 
senger’s’’ veteran readers in Greens- 
burg, Pa., just 81 years young.) 


The poor in spirit all are blest, 

For with the robes of Christ they’re 
drest; 

Oh, weeping soul, no longer mourn, 

For Christ within your heart is born. 


And blessed are the lowly meek, 

For things of earth they need not 
seek; 

And blessed are they who’d right- 
eous be, 

Filled with the love of Christ, they- 
’re free. 


The merciful by God are blest, 

The pure in heart shall find their 
rest; 

The peacemakers are blest and free, 

And shall God’s children always he. 


And blest are they who suffering 
face, 

For they in Heaven shall find a 
place; 

And blest are ye when men revile, 

And persecute you all the while. 


Rejoice and be exceeding glad, 

With robes of Heaven shall ye be 
clad; 

God’s prophets they did persecute, 

And you they hold in disrepute. 


God’s people the earth’s saltness 
are, 

Behold their city from afar! 

Its pearly gates appear in view, 

Its glory shines forever new. 


to stand on and are a half-century behind 
present-day thinking. Their approach to 
religion, it seems to me, is that of the 
group of pseudo-biologists, now so much 
out of date.’’ 

He then went on to speak of the striking 
transtormation through which science is 
passing, a transformation that may mean 
for mankind an entirely changed outlook 
on life, not only for the doctors, teachers, 
preachers, and professional scientists, but 
for toiling men and women, who know 
nothing about the quantum theory and the 
theory of relativity and never will know. 
These folk will only see that the world is 
being made over. As for causes, they don’t 
trouble themselves about them. 

“‘T agree with the mathematical physi- 
cists,’? Dr. Cabot said. ‘‘These men— 
Whitehead, Eddington, Mather, Pupin and 
J. W. N. Sullivan—are the ones who are 
interpreting religion today. They all rep- 
resent the same point of view. They say 
science has no particular relation to es- 
tablished religion. It deals with the world 
in a different way, presenting evidence 
neither for nor against religious beliefs. 
The group of scientific men who so far 
have held the field represent biologists 
who, starting with Darwin, began with a 
criticism of the Book of Genesis. These 
men thought that science had a great deal 
to do with religion, and they did succeed 
in modifying or abolishing many religions 
ideas. 

“<T think we are right at, the crossroads 
of an epoch in science, and in living also, 
as significant, perhaps more significant, 
than that of Darwin’s day. A group of 
scientific leaders, better educated and with 
better thinking powers than the older 
biologists are coming on. They are keep- 
ing science apart from theological impli- 
cations and vice versa. Much of the 
science which people with a good degree 
of information are talking, is out of date. 
Students of the subject have known of the 
change for a number of years, but it has 
yet to sift into the common mind that 
materialistic science is dead and that a 
new interpretation, which says that the 
knowledge which deals with physical re- 
ality is only part of truth, is upon us, This 
is the theme of the writers before men- 
tioned. They show that the notion that 
science abolishes purpose in the world is 
absurd and is the result of poor scientific 
thinking. Such scientists as Haeckel and 
his followers, who thought of the universe 
as a mechanism, haven’t been left a leg 
to stand on. 

Now all this was quite well established 
by Immanuel Kant a century ago. But 
the scientists just spoken of came to their 
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conclusions naturally and 
The authority science is going to exert 
from now on will be more effective than 
that coming from any philosophy about it. 

““No, my views of religion have not been 
affected by science, not in the least. 
Science has nothing to say for or against 
religion. Orthodox materialism and de- 
terminism are passing into obscurity just 
as fast as this group of thinkers are being 
understood. 

‘“My ideas religion have come 
from the same those of any 
clergyman—through study of human nature 
and reflection. That reflection takes its 
best form in theology, and I commend a 
study of that superb subject to all those 
who wish a sound basis for their religious 
thinking. 

‘*My experience as a physician, and my 
examination of social conditions, have 
shown me how little any of us can really 
know about life. We need to know human 
beings as personalities, along with all our 
scientific and religious speculations about 
them. Perhaps my experience has taught 
me this as much as anything. 


independently. 


about 
sources as 


**T do not wish to convey the impression 
that we must eliminate science entirely 
in our study of religious causes and effects. 
My position is that theological thinking 
and scientific thinking have always trav- 
eled, and must continue to travel separate, 
though perhaps parallel roads. One can 
learn more about religion applied to life 
from a continued study of the New Testa- 
ment than from any other source. Yet I 
doubt if I would have known the New 
Testatment if it had not been explained to 
me by other people, notably Phillips 
3rooks. The New Testament writers did 
not know much about science or about the 
academic philosophies, but they did know 
a good deal about religion as it may be 
practiced in daily living. 

«Science doesn’t hurt religion; neither 
does it help it much. No, religion cannot 
adopt the ‘‘scientific method’? which 
means measurement; but also it need not 
oppose that method. In short, religion is 
entirely able to stand on its own legs, and 
ought to do so. In my opinion, spiritual 


knowledge gets on better when freed from 
outside interference; i. e., from attempts 
to measure what can’t be measured. 

‘*T know a certain social activity that 
is trying to straighten out children who 
have gone wrong. The persons active in 
that good work would tell you that their 
attitude toward those children depends on 
a scientific estimate of personality and 
character. But I know better. They 
handle them in the main through an ap- 
plication of common sense and sympathy. 
Scientific analysis of character alone never 
would enable them to succeed. 

‘Science is good. It saves time and 
space. It gives us something to eat and 
something to wear. It keeps us physically 
going. But I would not let it intrude on 
the realm of morals and religion. We get 
on, ourselves, and help others to get on, 
not by a scientific demonstration of ways 
to behave, but by skill, affection and faith. 

“«This leads me to say that never in forty 
years of close watching have I found more 
genuine interest in religious ideas than 
this generation is expressing. It may not 
be suited by particular forms of religious 
worship, and not yet ready to accept new 
forms. Some think they can get on with- 
out the forms. The notion is a mistaken 
one; they are as necessary to us as they 
were to our predecessors. ’’ 

It might be well to conclude with Dr. 
Cabot’s ideas about worship, selected from 
‘¢What Men Live By.’’ His interpreta- 
tion, there, fits in well with what he said 
to me, and indicates the consistency of his 
thinking. 

We made 
permission: 

‘“«How many in whom we least suspect it 
are longing to pray! How many who 
hardly suspect it themselves! I believe 
that the craving to sing is but a partial 
and imperfect image of the craving to 
pray. What song is to prosy speech, that 
prayer is to song. It is the supremely 
personal and direct utterance for which 


these selections with his 


creation longs, for which hard _ toil 
prepares. 
‘Yet worship is out of fashion. The 


average man thinks of it as something 


medieval or obsolete. He may excuse it 
like any other fondness for what is old- 
fashioned; he may find it interesting, 
amusing, even endearing, in those who 
throw themselves into it sincerely. But 
in any case he looks on at it as a spee- 
tator; it is not for him. 

‘“This is not horrifying or even surpris- 
ing to one who believes, as I do, that wor- 
ship is a permanent and necessary priv- 
ilege of the human spirit. There are plenty 
of loafers and drudges who never learn to 
work; plenty of workers who cannot play; 
and whole nationsful of people who have 
only the most elementary acquaintance 
with love. <A vital organ of the soul 
sickens and shrivels; yet the person sur- 
vives in some sort through the marvelous 
compensatory readjustments unconsciously 
wrought out within him. 


‘¢There is nothing more ceremonious and 
superstitious about kneeling and closing 
the eyes before prayer than there is about 
lying down to promote sleep. In both 
cases the action initiates and promotes the 
state of mind which we desire, especially 
when habit and association re-enforce the 
connection. We need such symbols just 
as we need the symbols called ‘words’ or 
‘atoms.’ However dry and meaningless in 
themselves, they yet preserve and clarify 
the meaning which we give them. The 
fact that worship surrounds itself with 
beauty, with symbols, symbolic acts and 
rites, means simply that it is sensible and 
well-planned, like baseball or business. For 
athletics and commerce haye their own 
symbols, which everyone uses as a matter 
of course. We moderns are indifferent or 
adverse to worship, not because it em- 
ploys ceremonies and symbols, but largely 
because of our clumsy shyness in the use 
of this particular set... . 

‘“«So, unless we are blind to beauty, deaf 
to the call of righteous battle, incapable 
of prolonged reflection, a stranger to the 
poignancies of joy and sorrow, ineapable 
of wonder, we are in perpetual danger of 
falling into worship as the tired mortal 
falls asleep. 

‘Worship renews the spirit as sleep 
renews the body.’’ 


A Christian View of Society 


“Christ and Society,” by the Rt. Rev. Charles Gore, D.D., Bishop of Birmingham, Charles Scribner’s Sons 


“Jesus on Social Institutions’, by Shailer Matthews. 


These two books deal with the same 
general subject and proceed from the same 
point of departure, namely, the teaching 
of Jesus; and éach should be read as the 
complement of the other. Christ and So- 
ciety is an example of profound and ac- 
curate scholarship. of the classic type, 
holding tradition in high esteem, and seek- 
ing cautiously for precedents in every 
variation from the orthodox view. Even 
when his treatment of any aspect of the 
subject is sketchy, the reader feels that 
Bishop Gore has vast reserves of learning 
upon which he could draw if occasion 
warranted. 

Dr. Matthews’ book is an equally striking 
example of the modern method which finds 
the centre of gravity, not in the past, but 
in the present, and authority in the self- 
evidencing truth of experience rather than 
in ancient dogmas. Yet the contrast in 
outlook and method is not so fundamental 
as it might seem on a casual survey, and 
the truth presented in hoth books is con- 
tinuous rather than discontinuous. There 
is only an apparent chasm between the 
minds of these two scholars, the one rep- 
resentatively British, and the other repre- 
sentatively American. Bishop Gore is 
enough of a Modernist to admit without 


qualification that ‘‘we must learn to 
preach ‘the everlasting Gospel’ so that 
the men of our time may cat~h in it the 


Reviewed by J. A. MacCaLLuM 


reflection of their own best thoughts and 
aspirations. We must interpret the old 
creed into modern speech.’’ On the other 
hand, Dr. Matthews builds his entire ar- 
gument upon an exhaustive study of the 
actual words of Jesus, and His attitudes 
toward the various problems with which 
He dealt in His ministry. 

In the approach of the two men we 
have an exhibit of the ancient conflict 
between the objective and the subjective 
method. Undoubtedly Bishop Gore and 
his school give more weight to the written 
word than Dr. Matthews and the school 
that he represents. In its extremer form 
this tends to a slavish literalism, though 
of course, Bishop Gore, conservative 
though he is, is too much of a scholar to 
be open to such a charge. On the other 
hand, from his point of view, if he were 
reading Dr. Matthews’ book, it would 
seem that the gifted author was often pro- 
jecting his own opinions into the mind of 
Jesus. When we deal with attitudes, as 
Dr. Matthews does constantly, we are dan- 
gerously near unverifiable speculation. It 
is thus easy to understand the impatience 
of the traditionalist with this method. 

Yet it would be unjust to leave the im- 
pression that there is any ultimate debate 
between our two authors. On the con- 
trary the goals that they reach are surpris- 
ingly similar. Bishop Gore declares that 


The Macmillan Company 


““in the fullest and deepest sense Jesus 
Christ is the Saviour and Redeemer of 
mankind, in the social as well as its indi- 
vidual life, and in the present world as 
well as in that which is to come: and that 
there lies upon those who believe in Him 
a responsibility, which cannot be exagger- 
ated, to be true to the principles which He 
taught, and by all available means -to 
bring them to bear upon any society of 
which they form a part, especially when it 
professes the Christian name.’’ 

Needless to say, this is the theme which 
runs through every page’of Dr. Matthews’ 
book and which he illumines with many 
illustrations from the life of today. Draw- 
ing his inferences as he does from the 
gospel record, he presents a much more 
vivid and human picture of Jesus than 
Bishop Gore. Yet the critical reader has 
one misgiving. The human mind craves 
for authority. Thus the politician always 
tries to weigh his policies with the name 
of Lineoln, and it cannot be denied that 
many a modern prophet and reformer is 
only deluding himself when he claims to 
find in the teachings of Jesus the enuncia- 
tion of rules that apply to the complexi- 
ties of present-day social and industrial ~ 
life. One wonders as he reads the sane 
conclusions and shrewd observations of 
Dr. Matthews how far they are his own 
ond how far they represent distinctively 
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the mind of Jesus. Certainly they are not 
the obvious declarations of the Master else 
it would not have been left to the twen- 
tieth century to discover them. 

This is not to discount the value of Dr. 
Matthews’ opinions upon the family, State 
and Church, and the other matters which 
he treats, but rather to suggest that the 
value of the Bible, and more specifically 
of the gospel, does not lie in its anticipa- 
tion of modern conditions, but in its urge 
toward the ideal. Man in each succeeding 
age must find his new way in the dim but 
growing light of his past experience, al- 
Ways remembering that he is moving 
through an uncharted country. To claim 
too much for the gospel is as fallacious 
as to claim too little. Jesus did not con- 
demn war, slavery, or the drinking of 
intoxicating liquor. Yet in the light of 
the experience of the past nineteen cen- 
turies, these things are wrong and must 


“(Let nature have a chance,’’ some- 


times is said by the physician in advising 
us about our wearied or overtaxed bodies. 
He means, let the beneficent forces stored 
up within us, find an opportunity to per- 
meate the body with their hoarded health. 
The same counsel would apply equally 
well to overtaxed and overwearied souls. 
Nature will gladly take her chance with 
both body and soul, but with a difference 
in operation. An overtaxed body may gen- 
erally be depended upon. to utilize and mul- 
tiply its own recuperative forces. An over- 
wearied mind must look for beneficient 
agencies beyond itself, to find and ap- 
propriate eagerly and assimilate easily that 
which is offered from without. 

With the Psalmist we would exclaim, 
‘‘The heavens declare the glory of God 
and the firmament showeth His handi- 
work.’’? Nature is a vast book, upon 
every leaf of which God has deeply and 
indelibly inscribed His greatness, wisdom 
and goodness. Yet this book, like the 
Bible, is to many a sealed book. Perhaps 
we do not believe nature can do anything 
for us, even if we give her a chance, Why 
should she not? She soothed us when we 
were children, if we were troubled or dis- 
tressed; and she is the same tender mother 
this hour. Do we remember long years ago 
saying softly to ourselves in the still 
beauty of a moonlit night: 


At my feet the river glideth 
Like a shadow, sullen, dark; 
On the stream the white moon rideth 
Like a bark. 


There she swings and smiles above me, 
Till I think some things there be 
In the very heavens that love me, 
Even me. 


Now the moen is floating to me; 
On the stream I see it sway, 
Swinging boatlike—as ’twould woo me 
Far away. 


And the stars bend from the azure, 
I could touch them where I lie, 
And they whisper all the pleasure 
Of the sky. 


There they smile and shine above me, 
Till I think some things there be 
In the very heavens that love me, 
Even me, 


A SPLENDID TORCH 


I am of the opinion that my life 
belongs to the whole community, and 
as long as I live, it is my privilege 
to do whatever I can. I want to be 
thoroughly used up when I die, for 
the harder I work the harder I live. 
I rejoice in life for its own sake. 
Life is no brief candle to me. It 
is a sort of splendid torch which I 
have got hold of for the moment, 
and I want to make it burn as 
brightly as possible before handing 
it on to the future generation. 

—George Bernard Shaw. 


be eradicated from 
opposed to 


our life. They are 
the spirit and intention of 


In Nature’s Garden 
By Apner E. J. Reeser 


Can we remember our childhood when, 
irritated or discontented, the simple joy 
of being out-of-doors, the stroll in the 
woods or the fields, soothed the irritation 
and softened the discontent, and sent us 
home ready to try again, and longing to be 
good? Do you recall later—when sorrows 
and anxieties and cares came upon us, and 
human voices jarred upon our ears, and 
human sympathies seemed a mockery — 
how we longed to get away from it all, to 
where we heard only the voice of the way- 
side brook and the wind whispering 
through the leaves. How the wonder and 
charm of nature’s silent ministry to the 
suffering and hungering soul, sent us back 
so lifted aud strengthened that we felt 
the sweetness even in common words and 
the blessings in common work! 


‘But that is all past,’’? someone says. 
‘‘The years have been so many, the cares 
so heavy. We cannot think nature would 
have any such message for us now.’’ If 
this be true, then the fault is not in nat- 
ure, which is to those who can understand 
language, the interpreter of God. The 
fault is with the life that has become so 
overburdened with its cares, its successes, 
or its disappointments, that it no longer 
has open eyes to see the beauty, open ears 
to hear earth’s myriad voices, open hearts 
to take in the countless messages of cour- 
age and strength. 


Nature is the same; the sovl alone is 
changed. Still some things love us, nay 
all things love us; but we no longer care 
for a love which we have lost the power 
to take. The healing awaits us, but we 
seem to feel only the clay, and to miss the 
divine touch that anoints our eyelids. We 
no longer see God because possibly we have 
forgotten that it is the pure in heart to 
whom that sight is given. 


If we have lost our childhood’s comfort 
in nature, it is only because we have lost 
our childhood. There is no way back ex- 
cept the old way, by which again the soul 
becomes as a little child. Then it begins 
at once to inherit the Kingdom of Heaven. 
Then the world, that had neither smile nor 
voice, is filled again with music and with 
light. Then we cease to beg that the 
world will let us alone and give us a 
chanee to rest; for we have learned, in 
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Jesus rather than to His words. The ex 
perience which has revealed them as evil 
in large degree is derived from Him. But 
we do Him no real homage or service when 
we seek for sanctions against these and 
similar evils by investing His words with 
meanings of which He never thought. The 
day has arrived when it is no longer neces 
sary to seek for prooftexts to justify ad 
vances in our social and religious thinking. 
The ideal is inherent in the gospel, but the 
details must be discovered by the pioneers 
of each successive generation. Nor can 
these prove the finality of their conelu 
sions by citing the declarations of Jesus, 
which perforce grew out of a vastly dif- 
ferent situation. This proof must be found 
in the common wisdom such as that which 
banished slavery and will one day banish 
the liquor traffic. To such a consumma- 
tion both of the books under discussion 
make a valuable contribution. 


letting ourselves alone, the truest secret 
of rest. 

The heart ‘‘at leisure from itself?’ 
learns not only to ‘‘soothe and sympa- 
thize’’ with others, but it is only the 
heart that can take to and for itself sooth- 
ing sympathy from all the world, and espe- 
cially from the world of nature, which 
gives and comforts with neither stress nor 
strain, 

‘‘Let yourselves alone’’ then, ye tried 
and troubled souls. Let nature have a 
chance. The things we strove for in our 
work and failed to accomplish, are they 
haunting us with their failure? Let us 
give them up and let them go. The things 
done that we should not have done, it is 
too late now to undo. The things undone 
that we should have done, it is too late to 
do. Let them all alone. The mistakes for 
which it seems as if we were often pun- 
ished more severely than for our sins— 
these, too, must be left behind. The fev- 
erish regret over what might have been, 
the feverish strife for what yet may be— 
let both alike alone; and then with soul 
and mind unburdened of their load, ‘‘ Let 
nature have a chance.’’ 


May we recall, too, that God not only 
said, ‘‘Let there be light,’’ but He also 
said, ‘‘Lift up your eyes.’’ See the sum- 
mer clouds bend tenderly over the hill- 
tops. Their shadows float and drift across 
the landscape and lie as if asleep in the 
hollows. The trees spread in great mov- 
ing masses of shade or stately and alone 
from meadow away to the mountain’s base, 
and the dark firs seem striving to climb 
the gray, bare rocks even to the moun- 
tain’s crown. 

Nearer by, the turf of the valley waits 
our aching feet. The water ripples over 
the stones of the woodland brook with a 
sound that woos to sleep. The nearer fields 
are gray, sprinkled with daisies and frag- 
rant with clever. Wild vines go straggling 
along broken stone walls. Even the dusty 
roadside is gay with wayward flowers. The 
birds chirp softly, the brook sings, the bees 
hum drowsily, the wind has a whisper of 


peace. Let us see that no discord or jar 
comes from our own sore and troubled 
heart. And as surely as there is a God, 


His messenger of healing is in all these 
things for you and me. 


A Letter From London 


BY ALBERT DAWSON 


(A Rewarding Interpretation of Men and Events Across the Sea) 


Student Christian Convention 


The Eighth Quadrennial of the Student 
Christian Movement held at Liverpool was 


a very remarkable gathering. The Move- 
ment now has about 11,800 members in 257 
colleges and universities, while the World’s 


Student Christian Federation, to which the 
Movement is affiliated, has 380,000 mem- 
bers in 40 different countries, At the open- 
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ing of the proceedings at Liverpool Dr. T. 
Z. Koo, the Chinese student Christian 
leader, who made a profound impression, 
presented to the Convention a silk banner 
bearing a motto in Chinese characters, 
given by the Christian students in China. 
Dr. Koo told the 2,000 delegates that the 
inseription was an invitation to fellow- 
students in Britain and all Western coun- 
tries to move forward together with the 
young Christians of the East on the great 
enterprise of discovering the purpose of 
God in their life and in the life of the na- 
tions. Speaking on the remaking of China, 
he said that if the peaceful trend in its 
national affairs continued, he believed it 
would soon enter into a period of material 
reconstruction the magnitude of which 
staggered the imagination. In a striking 
passage he declared ‘‘In spite of 2,000 
years of Christ, no nation has yet dared 
to tread the way of the Cross in its na- 
tional affairs, to try the way of life 
through seeming death, or to think of con- 
quest in terms not of force, but of love.’’ 
Canon Dwelly, writing of the Convention 
in the Chureh of England Newspaper, says 
his colleague Canon Raven was prophetic. 
He said the Church’s old interpretation 
of the universe had gone to pieces: ‘‘It is 
not only the scientists who have revolted, 
it is those of us who feel that the tradi- 
tional scheme does outrage conception of 
God that we see in Jesus Christ. It is 
amazingly hard to believe that the revela- 
tion in Jesus can be applied to a universe 
in whose development, struggle, cruelty, 
pain and lust have taken so obvious a 
place.’? While we could not absolve God 
from permitting the existence of sin and 


pain, many felt that He achieved by means 
of suffering and sin that which He could 
not affect at any lesser cost. ‘‘As a result 
of evil we get a revelation of God which 
would otherwise be impossible.’’ ‘‘There 
was inevitability about Dr. Raven’s utter- 
anee,’’ adds Canon Dwelly. During the 
Convention the Bishop of Liverpool made 
what to the ‘‘Church Times’’ is an amaz- 
ing assertion: ‘‘T can see no harm and I 
can see much good in a man belonging, as 
it were, to two or more Churches at the 
same time. Why should he not come to 
worship here and there, in order to show 
that he has a sense before God of the 
greatness of the body to which he _ be- 
longs?’? 


Bernard Shaw’s Strange Religion 


In an interview with Mr. Hayden 
Church, published on both sides of the 
Atlantic, George Bernard Shaw makes a 
confession of faith. He certainly has re- 
ligious faith, though he would probably 
claim that his belief is based on scientific 
knowledge. He believes that we survive 
bodily death: ‘‘We die to be born again 
and born better.’? With Tennyson, he 
tells people to ‘‘rise on their dead selves 
to higher things.’? He does not consider 
that prayer is a waste of time ‘‘except 
when it is mere begging.’’ All this is to 
the good. But Mr. Shaw’s ideas of the 
Deity are less satisfactory. Apparently, 
he does not conceive of God as a Being, but 
as what he calls the Life-Force. This 
Elan Vital has made the universe what it 
is, but it is blind, groping, making one ex- 
periment after another, rejecting methods 
and organisms that prove ineffective, con- 


stantly aiming to achieve something bet- 
ter and higher . It works through human 
beings and is dependent upon them as the 
instruments for the accomplishment of its 
purposes. If we fail to fulfil the object 
of our creation we shall be cast aside, to 
give place to other agents. Of the origin 
and ultimate aim of the Life-Foree Mr. 
Shaw has nothing to say. It will be seen 
that he has some admirable articles in his 
creed, but his notion of the dominant 
Power is certainly peculiar and to some 
people seems inconsistent. That Power 
seems to be severely restricted, and in 
some respects inferior to ourselves. He 
denies its personality and apparently fore- 
knowledge, and only allows it a limited 
kind of self-consciousness, if any at all. 
Somehow one cannot imagine this Life- 
Force having the potentialities and pur- 
poses with which Mr. Shaw eredits it, 
without it being a much greater power than 
he represents it and able to attain its 
ends without making mistakes and by 
more direct action. He seems to have no 
difficulty in regarding the Life-Force as 
producing something greater than itself. 
The Christian conception of God is not 
without its difficulties, but surely they are 
smaller and fewer than those inherent in 
Mr. Shaw’s theology, if such it can be 
called. The cause of our inability to solve 
problems of life and the universe is of 
course the limitation of the human mind, 
which Mr, Shaw fully recognizes, frankly 
acknowledging that the origin of creation 
is beyond our mental powers. Then why 
reject the Christian belief for one that to 
most people is less satisfying and raises 
far more questions than it answers? 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


After August 25, 1929, Rev. Edward §8. 
LaMar from Vermilion, Ohio, to Colum- 
bia, Pa. 


In Faith Church, Phila., Pa., Rev. H. EH. 
Leiphart, pastor, the pulpit during August 
will be filled by Revs. Carl G. Petri, F. C. 
Schlater and Paul W. Yoh. 


The editor of the ‘‘Messenger’’ is sched- 
uled to deliver the address at the beautiful 
park at Braddock Heights, Md., on Thurs., 
Aug. 8, at the reunion of the Reformed 
Sunday Schools of Frederick County. 


Rev. R. Maxwell Paine was installed 
Aug. 4 as pastor of St. John’s Church, 
Slatington, Pa., to succeed Dr. Neri F. 
Peters. Rey. Paul R. Pontius, president of 
Lehigh Classis, preached the sermon. 


Dr. Martin W. Schweitzer, of Ephrata, 
Pa., preached July 28 in Lindley M. E. 
Church, Philadelphia, Dr. C. H. Shirk, 
pastor. Dr. Shirk is chaplain of the State 
Senate, and Dr. Schweitzer is chaplain of 
the Penna, House of Representatives, 


Rev. J. B. Landis, of Fleetwood, Pa., 
has been chosen pastor of St. James 
Church, West Reading, Pa., to succeed 
Rev. Geo. W. Gerhard. It is expected he 
will aceept the call. 


The many friends of Mrs. William Mann 
Irvine, formerly of Mercersburg Academy, 
will be pleased to know that she has estab- 
lished a home at 36 Quincy street, Chevy 
Chase, Md., which she has named ‘‘The 
Haven.’’ 


The ‘‘Messenger’’ regrets to report the 
death on Aug, 4, in Trumbauersville, Pa., 


of Mrs. Albert Frantz. Revs. John F. 
Frantz and Oswin §. Frantz, D.D., of 
Lancaster, Pa., are two of her sons. 


On Sunday evening, Aug. 4, Dr. Paul §. 
Leinbach was in Phoenixville and spoke 
at the well attended union open air service 
in the community park. Rev. A. A. Hart- 
man was in charge, and other pastors of 
local Churches participated. 


In Immanuel Church, Indianapolis, Ind., 
Rev. H. L. V. Shinn, pastor, Rev. H. E. 
Eberhardt is preaching at the morning 
service the first 3 Sundays of August. On 
July 28 there were seven 100 per cent 
Church attendance classes. 


Rey. William H. Erb, D.D., 671 George 
street, Norristown, Pa., preached at Mt. 
Hermon Church, Phila., Pa., on July 21, 
and in the Central Presbyterian Church of 
Norristown on July 28. On Aug. 18 he 
will occupy the pulpit of the Reformed 
Church at Souderton, and on Aug. 25, the 
pulpit of Christ Church, Norristown, Pa. 


In the Bethel Church, Fredericksburg, 
Pa., Rev. C. M. Rissinger, pastor, the Har- 
vest Thanksgiving services will be held as 
follows: Aug. 4, St. Paul’s, Hamlin; Aug. 
11, St. John’s, Fredericksburg; Aug. 18, 
Salem, Bethel; Aug. 25, Zion’s, Mt. Zion. 
Fall communion services will be held in St. 
Paul’s, Sept. 29; St. John’s, Oct. 6; Salem, 
Oct. 18, and Zion’s, Oct. 20. 


In the Kreutz Creek Charge, Hellam, 
Pa., Rev. Walter E. Garrett, pastor, Home 
Coming and Harvest Home Festivals will 
be held as follows: Canadochly, Sept. 15, 
10 A. M.; Locust Grove, Sept. 15, 2.15 
P. M., and Trinity, Hellam, Sept. 22, 10.15 
A. M. Locust Grove has recently made 
repairs to the property. Offerings at com- 


munions last month were: Trinity, $56.92; 
Canadochly, $76.29; Locust Grove, $8.37. 


The annual all-day and evening reunion 
of the descendants of Heinrich Fry will 
be held Saturday, Aug. 10, at the residence 
of Miss Sarah Fry, Skippack Pike, Belfry, 
Pa. (1 mile northwest of Centre Square.) 
The program will include addresses, music, 
recitations and games. Important data 
relative to the early history of Heinrich 
Fry will be given on this occasion. 


Rev. Ralph 8. Weiler, of Allentown, Pa., 
was unanimously elected pastor of Grace 
Church, Jeannette, on July 28. He will take 
up his new work on Sept. 1. Aside from 
his pastoral duties in Allentown, Rev. Mr. 
Weiler was president of the Ministerial 
League of Allentown, secretary of the Re- 
formed Ministers’ Association of the Le- 
high Valley, and chairman of the Mission- 
ary and Stewardship Committee of the 
Lehigh Classis. 


On July 28, Rev. A. HE. Truxal, D.D., 
filled the vacant pulpit of our Church at 
Jeannette, Pa., and conducted the elec- 
tion for pastor. Rev. Ralph S. Weiler, of 
Allentown, Pa., was unanimously elected 
to the pastorate. On July 21, Dr. Truxal 
preached in the Second Church of Greens- 
burg in the absence of the pastor, Dr. 
Fred C. Seitz. 


The Winona Bible Conference, at Win- 
ona Lake, Ind., is known as the World’s 
Greatest Bible Conference, the sessions of 
this year being held Aug. 16-25. There 
are more than 10,000 Reformed Chureh 
members living within easy driving distance 
of this place, and in past years large num- 
bers of our people journeyed to this mecca, 
One of the biggest days this year will be 
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‘*Home Coming Day,’’ Thursday, Aug. 22, 
and this day has also been set as ‘‘Re- 
formed Rally Day.’’? Some time during 
the afternoon of this day a big Reformed 
rally will be held. Prepare now to spend 
at least Aug. 22 at Winona. 


Faith Church, Phila., Pa., Rev. Elmer EB. 
Leiphart, pastor, conducted a D. V. B. S. 
from July 1-26. The enrollment was 60, 
divided into 3 groups with 3 teachers and 
3 helpers. The pupil-centered idea was 
stressed and the curriculum was_ built 
around the theme of love. Commendable 
results were obtained. In the closing exer- 
cises a demonstration of the work done was 
given and the story of Ruth was drama- 
tized. Faith Church is planning to build 
another unit in its plant. Plans are now 
being made for the erection of the Church 
proper, and it is hoped work will be started 
in the course of several weeks. 


There are no dull seasons in Trinity 
Bible School, Phila., Rev. Purd E. Deitz, 
pastor; Harry E. Paisley, superintendent. 
Every day is a ‘‘special,’’ and the variety 
in program and emphasis is appreciated. 
In spite of excessive heat, the average 
attendance was 549 in June and 402 in 
July. During the period of rebuilding the 
Church edifice, the Sunday services are 
held in the Great Northern, just north of 
the Church, and the Church headquarters 
are at 3541 North Broad street. The Bible 
School subscribed $10,000 toward the im- 
provements. Pastor Deitz and family left 
for vacation on Aug. 5. Rev. Lee Peeler, 
of Kannapolis, N. C., is guest preacher on 
Aug. 11. 

Trinity Church, Tulpehocken, Lebanon 
County, Pa., just closed its first D. V. B.S. 
in a history of 202 years of history of this 
Church. The pastor, Rev. Morgan A. 
Peters, was assisted by two young ladies 
of the parish in the prosecution of this 
work, Misses Ruth Klopp and Emily Kill- 
mer. There was an enrollment of 42 girls 
and boys and the school closed with a 
picnic on Friday, July 26. A program con- 
sisting of Bible drills, dramatization and 
pageants was presented before an audi- 
ence which filled the S. S. room on Sunday 
morning, July 28. This may be considered 
a good attendance, as the Church is lo- 
cated in the open country. 

St. Peter’s Church, Zelienople, Pa., Rev. 
Dr. J. H. String, pastor, will be closed 
until Aug. 25, for the usual vacation of 
both Church and school. Dr. String is 
planning to leavé for the Union Pacific 
Tour of Zion National Park, Bryce Can- 
yon and the Grand Canyon, and then will 
go on to Los Angeles and take the South- 
ern Pacific tour to California and the 
Yosemite, Sequoia and other national 
parks. Mrs. String will again be one of 
the faculty of the school of Religious Edu- 
cation at Central Seminary at Dayton, O., 
and until Dr. String’s return will take a 
trip on the Great Lakes and visit in Cleve- 
land. 

Miss Eva Coleman, of Lewistown, Pa., 
has been awarded the Pennsylvania State 
High School scholarship prize for Mifflin 
County, as the result of the refusal of John 
W. Fleming to accept the prize. Miss 
Coleman is a graduate of the 1929 class of 
the Lewistown High School. Both Mr. 
Fleming and Miss Coleman took the State 
examination and after Mr. Fleming de- 
clined the scholarship, receiving the high- 
est average, Miss Coleman came into pos- 
session. The scholarship is worth $100 
per year for 4 years in any approved col- 
lege in Pennsylvania. Miss Coleman is 
the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. 
Coleman, members of Trinity Church. Mr. 
Coleman is president of S. S. Class No, 16. 
Miss Coleman, a granddaughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Milton C. Reitz, who were char- 
ter members of Trinity Church, is a regu- 
lar attendant and faithful worker in 
Trinity S. 8. 

Miss Margaret A. Harbaugh died at her 
late home, 895 Glenbrook avenue, Bryn 
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Mawr, Pa., on Saturday, July 27, 1929. 
Miss Harbaugh was a daughter of the 
sainted Dr. Henry Harbaugh. She had 
been sick with a lingering sickness for 
quite a long time and became totally blind. 
She had several paralytic strokes, the last 
one of which occurred about a week before 
she passed away. She was a faithful 
member of St. John’s Church, Philadel- 
phia, and an active member of the W. M. 
S. She leaves the following relatives: 
1 sister, Miss Louisa; 2 brothers, John and 
Lange, together with a number of nieces 
and nephews. She was born in Lancaster, 
when her noted father was pastor of the 
First Church of that city. The funeral 
services were held from her late home 
Tuesday, July 30, in charge of her pastor, 
Rev. Robert O’Boyle. 


July 28 was observed as ‘‘ Fellowship 
Day’’ in the Beam’s Charge, Somerset 
Classis, Pa., Rev. E. D. Lantz, pastor. The 
charge, consisting of the Beam, Edie and 
Jennerstown congregations, met in the 
Beam’s Church for a union §. S. session, 
which was attended by over 200 members 
and friends. Following the session, 14 
young people from a catechetical class of 
45, were confirmed and received into 
Church membership. The members brought 
baskets filled with good things and the 
noon hour was enjoyed by eating lunch 
together on the lawn. At 2.30 the people 
gathered in a union service. The Har- 
mony Glee Club of Jennerstown rendered 
a number of fine selections. Rey. Dr. A. B. 
Bauman, of St. Paul’s Church, Johnstown, 
delivered the message. Dr. Bauman and 
the pastor were classmates in college and 
in the seminary. Special offering of $50 
was received for foreign missions. The 
pastor will be absent the first 2 Sundays 
of August on vacation. 


In the Greencastle, Pa., Charge, Rev. 
G. E. Plott, pastor, holy communion was 
observed the mornings of July 7 and 14. 
An offering for the Near East Relief was 
received in Grace Church June 30. The 
baccalaureate service for the Greencastle 
High School was conducted in Grace 
Church, June 9, the pastor preaching the 
sermon and being assisted in the service 
by the other ministers of the community. 
He also presented the diplomas to the 
graduates on the following Wednesday 
evening, in behalf of the School Board, 
of which he is a member, serving an un- 
expired term, until the next general elec- 
tion. Old Home Week will be ushered in 
by the Grace Church people with a spe- 
cial service on Aug. 11, conducted by Rev. 
L. V. Hetrick, a former pastor. The pas- 
tor of this charge is scoutmaster of a 
community troop of Boy Scouts numbering 
32. A number of them are spending some 
of the summer at Camp Rothrock. 


At the annual Children’s Day service 
at St. John’s Church, Lebanon, Pa., Dr. 
Edgar F. Hoffmeier, pastor, the primary 
school under the direction of Mrs. D. A. 
Frantz and her helpers rendered ‘‘The 
Pageant of the Summer Flowers.’’ More 
than 60 children costumed as roses, sweet 
peas, buttercups, fairies and butterflies to- 
gether with the decorations of natural 
flowers filled the chancel and transformed 
it into a colorful bower of flowers. The 
songs, exercises, the story theme and the 
grand recessional made the service an ex- 
ceedingly beautiful event. The climax of 
the service was a surprise to Mrs. Frantz, 
when the Sunday School and congregation 
recognized her 50 years of service _in 
Chureh and Sunday School by presenting 
her with a pair of colonial silver candle 
sticks with crystals and a silver tray. Mrs. 
Frantz began her services in the Church of 
her father, the late Rev. Frederick Strass- 
ner, at Orrville, Ohio, but the greater num- 
ber of these years have been spent at St. 
John’s, For more than 25 years she has 
directed the primary school which she has 
developed into a model department. At 


present she is also prseident of the W. M. 
S. of Lebanon Classis. 

Trinity Church, Canton, O., Dr. H. N, 
Kerst, pastor, was honored by the presence 
of Rey. Jesse B. Yaukey, who, together 
with Mrs. Yaukey and their two boys, just 
returned from China for their furlough, 
and occupied the pulpit on Sunday morn- 
ing, July 21. The Church auditorium was 
filled with a large congregation to greet 
him and to hear his message on ‘‘The 
Church of Christ in China.’? On Tuesday 
evening, July 23, an official reception was 
given him and his family by the officials 
and members of the Church. It was a 
happy and profitable evening. Trinity 
Chureh sent Rev. Mr. Yaukey to China 
as their missionary 7 years ago and has 
been supporting him and his family dur- 
ing this period. Rev. Mr. Yaukey married 
a daughter of a missionary of the South- 
ern Presbyterian Church, whom he met 
soon after taking up work in China, Rev. 
Mr. Yaukey will also occupy the pulpit 
of Trinity Church on Aug. 18, 25, and Sept. 
1, during the pastor’s vacation. Dr. Kerst 
and family took a 10 days auto trip to 
Philadelphia, New York City, and the 
Atlantic coast in July, when Dr. Kerst 
attended the annual meeting of the Home 
Mission Board. The remainder of their 
vacation will be taken after Aug. 11. 

A high mark of attainment was reached 
by the Mt. Hermon §. §., Phila., Pa., with 
the close of their D. V. B. S. on the night 
of July 26. Despite the great heat, an 
audience of several hundred had gathered 
to view the demonstrations. The school 
opened July 1 and closed July 26, a period 
of 4 weeks and 5 days. The enrollment 
was 113, with 21 not missing a session, 
and an average attendance of 73. The 
faculty was happily chosen from the 
school’s own teachers, with Ralph Ziegler, 
S. S. superintendent, as the principal. The 
school was divided into 8 divisions, begin- 
ners, primary and junior. A varied pro- 
gram was adopted including memory work, 
drills, hand work and supervised play, all 
focused toward the point of right living. 
Character building and development were 
the ever present purpose of every teacher. 
The commencement program was in large 
measure a repetition of the daily work of 
the school as a demonstration of the man- 
ner and method of conducting the school. 
The handwork was of a high order, elicit- 
ing unstinted admiration and praise from 
both parents and friends. As the D. V. 
B. S. is primarily a school for Bible study, 
great pride and satisfaction lies in the 
Bible truth, messages and impressions, set 
as seed-plants in character development 
that will grow into a fuller fruitage as 
the years come and go. 


ORDAINED FORTY YEARS AGO 


Lloyd E. Coblentz was ordained to the 
gospel ministry July 21, 1889. The servy- 
ice was held in Christ Church, Altoona, 
Pa. The committee of Juniata Classis, ap- 
pointed for the service, consisted of Revs. 
Calvin U. Heilman, D.D., Cyrus J. Musser, 
D.D., Frederick A. Rupley, Sr., D.D., and 
D. 8S. Diffenbacher, pastor of Christ Church. 
Licentiate Coblentz had accepted a call 
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from Trinity mission 


Board of Home 


congregation. The 
Missions united with the 
call their commission. Appropriate cele- 
bration of the anniversary was observed 
Sunday, July 21, 1929, in St. Paul’s 


Church, Baltimore, Md. In arranging the 
data for the occasion a number of anni- 
versaries of 40 years were listed. Their 


Graduation from the 
Theological Seminary, Lancaster, Pa., May 
9, 1889; examined by Drs. Edmund R. 
Eschbach, Joseph W. Santee, Joel T. Ros- 
siter, Elders Gen. John A. Steiner and 
Geo. G. Everhart, of Maryland Classis, 
May 24, 1889, at Keedysville, Md.; 
licensed and dismissed to Juniata Classis, 


record is as follows: 


May 25, 1889; married to Miss Minnie 
Apple, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Thos. G. 
Apple, Lancaster, Pa., May 29, 1889, in 


the College che spel, Dr. Thos. G. Apple ‘and 
Rev. Calvin S. Slagle officiating; moved to 
Cie: July 2, 1889; was received and 
call confirmed by Juniata Classis, July 20, 
1889. 

In the ordination and installation serv- 
ice, Dr. Cyrus J. Musser preached the ser- 
mon, Dr. Fred’k A. Rupley, who had bap- 
tized Mr. Coblentz in his infancy, ordained 
him. Rev. D. 8. Diffenbacher installed him 
as first pastor of Trinity mission congrega- 
tion, a daughter of Christ Church. Trinity 
had 56 charter members. It was using a 
G. A. R. hall for its services. This pastor- 
ate continued from July 2, 1889, to May 
21, 1893, nearly 4 years. The membership 
grew to 279. The present Church and par- 
A site was secured for 


sonage were built. 
a Church in Juniata, suburban to Altoona. 


A eall to St. Paul’s Church (English), 
Baltimore, was accepted. This pastorate 
began June 1, 1893, and continues as the 
40th anniversary of the ordination is ob- 
served. In accord with the usual method, 
Rev. Coblentz was duly received by Mary- 
land Classis. Revs. William I. Stewart, 
Louis F. Zinkharr, A.M., and George Lewis 
Staley, D.D., were appointed to install him. 
This they did on June 4, 1893. Thus the 
fourth pastorate began in St. Paul’s. Of 
the 380 members enrolled at that time 359 
were found in the first visit to the homes. 


St. Paul’s Reformed Church, Baltimore, 


CHU 


Elder Frisby J. Davis was very helpful to 
the new pastor in locating residences of 
the members. By 1899 it was considered 
wise to relocate the Church, especially to 
provide larger and better accommodations 
for the Sunday School and congregation. 
The old building, located on West Lexing- 
ton street, had served for 22 years, <A pic- 
ture of it with an insert of the pastor is 
given here. 

The new site secured is still the location 
of the substantial and Churchly plant 
erected in three units, from 1903 to 1909. 
The buildings are 4 blocks northwest of 
the old Church. The chapel was the first 
unit erected. It served for a time for 
Sunday School and Church services. It is 
devoted now to Sunday School and educa- 
tional purposes. The parsonage was the 
second unit erected. Then the Church 
auditorium was erected. The floors of the 
educational building and the Church audi- 
torium are on the same level. The style 
of architecture is gothic. The walls are of 
stone and brick, faced with Port Deposit 
granite. The site and buildings are paid in 
full. The present membership of the con- 
gregation is 646. 

In the course of the present pastorate, 
St. Mark’s, Grace and St. Luke’s have 
been assisted in the form of workers and 
members. Here again the helpful assist- 
ance of Elder Frisby J. Davis needs to be 
recorded. He served as superintendent in 
the beginnings of the Sunday Schools of 
these Churches. A cut of the buildings 
referred to appears here. 

Thus in the course of the 40 years two 
Chureh plants have been erected by the 
congregations served. Reference to the 
records, covering the 40 years, shows the 
following statistics: Infant paptisms, 963; 
confirmed, 788; received by reprofession 
and acriinoates 704; marriages, 5386; funer- 
als, 1,017; sermons (not including those 
for funerals), 3,854; pastoral visits, 32,407; 
contributions for penev olence, $36,578; for 
congregational purposes, $210,893. In ad- 
dition to the service in the two pastor- 
ates, 20 years service was rendered as 
stated clerk of Maryland Classis, 1906-26. 
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WANTED—Middle-aged woman 
for position as First Assistant in the 
Boarding Department of Ursinus 
College. Applicant should be in good 
health, intelligent and willing to co- 
operate, but not necessarily experi- 
enced. Apply to Mrs. Emma G. E. 
Webb, Ursinus College, Collegeville, 
Pa. 


As this account is being written the 23rd 
year as stated clerk of the Synod of the 
Potomac is hastening to its close. 

In the home and family life bountiful 
blessings have continuously challenged 
gratitude to God for health and strength 
to meet the manifold duties of home and 
Chureh. Very rarely has illness prevented 
any service. Four children, two daughters 
and two sons, have enriched the family 
life. Both daughters were students of 
Goucher College. Eleanor Elizabeth taught 
for five years in Shippen School, Lancaster, 
Pa. She is instructor in Latin in Bryn 
Mawr Preparatory School. Ruth is mak- 
practical use of home economies as Mrs. 
John F, Batzler. Her home is blessed with 
three sons and a daughter. The two sons 
are graduates of Johns Hopkins University. 
Maurice Henry is a chemist. In his fam- 
ily there are two sons. His work is in the 
health department of the State of Mary- 
land. Richard Gilmore is a surgeon. In 
his family there is one son. In connection 
with his growing practice in general surg- 
ery, he is assoc iated with Dr. Charles Bag- 
ley, who is a specialist in brain surgery. 
Both sons were enlisted in the world war. 
Richard went with Hopkins’ unit to France. 
He rendered 22 months service in France 
and southern England. 


All the children and the 7 grandchildren 
are also regularly enlisted in the Church. 
This service is duly pledged and conse- 
crated for life. Its aim is for peace and 
good will to men, culminating ‘in glory to 
God the Father. 


St. Paul’s Reformed Church, Sunday School and Parsonage, 
Baltimore, Maryland, Since 1903 
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Thus has the course of the stream of 
life been broadened through 40 years since 
our consecration to the gospel ministry. 
Its fruitfulness and its beauty, in the 
providence of God, are most largely due 
to the loyalty and faithfulness of my be- 
loved wife. The harmonious cooperation 
of the members of the two congregations 
served, has done much to bring about that 
which has been accomplished for the build- 
ing of the kingdom of God in the lives of 
men, women and children. 


“Thru all the changing scenes of life, in 
trouble and in joy, 
The praises of my God shall still my 
heart and tongue employ.’’ 


*‘O make but.trial of His love; experience 
will decide, 
How blest are they, and only they, who 
in His truth confide.’’ 
—L. E. C. 


THE REFORMED CHURCHMEN’S 
LEAGUE 


The Executive Committee of the Lay- 
men’s Missionary Movement met in Wern- 
ersville, Pa., on Tuesday, July 23, for the 
organization of the Reformed Churehmen’s 
League, ‘‘to develop organized cooperative 
effort among the men of our Church for 
the work of the Church, especially in 
evangelism, stewardship, and missions.’?’ 

The members of the committee who were 
present were: J. Q. Truxal, first vice- 
president of the General Synod; Dr. Geo. 
L. Omwake, president of Ursinus College; 
Dr. J. H. Apple, president of Hood Col- 
lege; Dr. E. M. Hartman, president of 
Franklin and Marshall Academy; Harry E. 
Paisley, treasurer of the Reading Railroad 
Company, Philadelphia; L. P. Teel, Ship- 
pensburg, Pa.; Judge D. J. Synder, 
Greensburg, Pa.; Emory L. Coblentz, Fred- 
erick, Md.; William B. Haenssler, New 
York City, and William E. Lampe, secre- 
tary to the Laymen’s Missionary Move- 
ment. 

Committees were appointed to secure the 
necessary financial support for the work, 
and to find a full-time secretary. Minor 
additions to the constitution as submitted 
to the General Synod were made. The 
former general committee of the Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement will be reorganized 
so that all of the Classes are adequately 
represented. 


“TIME MAKES ANCIENT GOOD 
UNCOUTH’’ 


‘No entangling alliances,’’ said Wash- 
ington. Certainly not; only there’s the 
Dawes plan arranged by Americans for 
the first period of Germany’s reparations, 
the Young plan for the second period now 
just beginning; the Morrow plan for recon- 
ciling State and Church in Mexico, the 
Hoover-MacDonald idea of finding a way 
to disarmament, the fifty-seven varieties 
of American cooperation with the League 
of Nations—to say nothing of the ever- 
mounting billions of American money 
risked in foreign business projects, which 
Uncle Sam watches with vigilant eye. No 
entangling alliances, of course; nothing 
more than the inevitable weaving of our 
American fiber, commercial, political, cul- 
tural, religious, into the great pattern of 
the world’s life. Clocks can be turned 
back; but not time and cireumstance.—The 
Northwestern Christian Advocate. 


SAILING AWAY 

I am standing upon the seashore. A ship 
at my side spreads her white sails to the 
morning breeze and starts for the blue 
ocean. She is an object of beauty and of 
strength, and I stand and watch her until 
at length she hangs like a speck of white 
cloud just where the sea and sky come 
down to mingle with each other. Then 
someone at my side says: ‘‘There, she’s 
gone.’’? Gone where? Gone from my sight, 


that is all. She is just as large in mast 
and hull and spars as when she left my 
side, and just as able to bear her load of 
living freight to their place of destina- 
tion. Her diminished size is in me, and 
not in her, And just at the moment when 
someone at my side says, ‘‘There, she’s 
gone,’’ there are other eyes that are watch- 
ing her coming and other voices ready to 
take up the glad shout, ‘‘There she 
comes!’?’—and that is dying. 


A few who have watched me sail away 
Will miss my craft from the busy day, . 

But I shall have peacefully furled my sail 
In moorings sheltered from storm and gale, 
And greeted the friends that have sailed 


before 
O7 tl k 4 ¢ 7 
er the unknown sea to the unknown 
shore, —R. S. S. 


A LETTER FROM CAPTAIN KNOX 


Office of 
Naval Records and Library 
Navy Department 
Washington, D. C. 
29 July, 1929, 
My dear Doctor Leinbach: 

Replying to your very kind letter of 
July 26th, Iam glad to avail myself of the 
opportunity of stating how the editorial 
in the June 27th issue of the ‘‘Messen- 
ger’? misrepresents my position. Therein 
I am quoted as having said, with refer- 
ence to the Federal Council of Churches 
that ‘fa considerable part’’ of its funds 
comes from ‘fan endowment by Sir Henry 
Lunn, a wealthy Englishman.’’ 

The quoted words are correct, but your 
editorial omits other words used by me in 
the same sentence, and thus makes it ap- 
pear that I have made a charge of foreign 
funds being used by the Federal Couneil. 
If my whole sentence had been quoted, 
it would be clear that I made no such 
charge, and that I was referring only to 
what had appeared in the press in that 
connection. 

On the front page of the ‘‘New York 
Tribune,’’ and of many other daily papers, 
in the issue of March 1, 1926, will be 
found a notice of remarks made by Sir 
Henry Lunn together with general press 
comment, upon the occasion of Sir Henry’s 
visit to this country. Whether or not these 
press reports are accurate, they fully jus- 
tify my statement as to funds being made 
available to the Federal Council by Sir 
Henry Lunn having been reported in the 
press. 

It should be apparent that I am_ not 
guilty of making ‘‘absolutely false’’ 
charges as inferred in your editorial and 
L would greatly appreciate your giving as 
much publicity to this letter as the origi- 
nal editorial received. 

Very truly, 
Dudley W. Knox, 
Captain, U. S. N. (Ret.) 
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Miss Greta P. Hinkle, Editor 
415 Schaff Building 


Some 13,000 Doll Messengers of Friend- 
ship went to Japan in 1926 and 1927, sent 
by the children and young people of the 
United States. Late in 1928 came 58 su- 
perb Doll Ambassadors of Japan’s Good- 
will to the United States, welcomed in more 
than a thousand receptions throughout our 
land. 

A fascinating book, just issued, gives a 
full account of that adventure in interna- 
tional relations. The volume is artistic in 
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Werner's Elite 
Christmas Cards 


Elite is the word that must be 
used to describe these cards. 


This assortment is 
exclusive designs. 

Cards with lovely Christmas colors. 
Envelopes lined with beautiful fancy 
tissue of modern patterns. You will be 
pleased when you read the sentiments. 

These cards express the real Christ- 
mas spirit. 

You will want them for 
use, others will buy them. 

The Elite Christmas Cards are packed 
in a beautiful box and sell for $1.00. 
This concern has been in business for 
32 years and has never operated under 
any other name, Satisfaction guaranteed, 

MAIL COUPON NOW 
Don’t delay. Send for a sample 

box of ecards now. Show thein to 

the members of your organization. 

They will all decide to work this 

easy and pleasant plan. 


EK. G. WERNER 


made up of 16 


your own 


SONS COMPANY 
236-242 Grape St. Reading, Pa. 

IT am enclosing 60e. Send me a sample 
box of Elite Christmas Cards and a full 
Selling Plan. 


Name 
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make-up and includes many photographs 
of the dolls and also of some official recep- 
tions. The multi-colored frontispiece of 
smiling Miss Mariko wins the heart at the 
very opening, and the charming letters of 
the children and the songs of weleome— 
both American and Japanese — afford 
glimpses of life, East and West, revealing 
throb beats of loving hearts. 

In the closing chapter is a statement of 
the principles and objectives underlying 
these projects of the Committee on World 
Friendship Among Children, which makes 
the volume doubly valuable for leaders in 
religious and secular education. This book 
may be secured from the Committee on 
World Friendship Among Children, 289 
Fourth Avenue, New York, for $1.50 post- 
paid. Order early as the edition is limited, 


Gifts from Mexican Children 

As a gift from the school children of 
Mexico there will come next fall to each 
of our States an interesting box of curios. 
The box will contain samples of Mexican 
arts and crafts, a phonograph record in 
English and Spanish of a Mexican popular 
song, a collection of typical photographs, 
and specimens of the school children’s 
handwork. This graceful attention from 
Mexican children is in appreciation of the 
‘¢friendship school bags’’ sent to them 
last year from the children of this country 
through the Committee on World Friend- 
ship Among Children. The expense of the 
boxes is to be met by contributions of a 
eent each from Mexican city school chil- 
dren, and a half-cent from children in more 
rural localities. 


Faith Church, York, had 6 delegates at 
Hood Conference this year. On Sunday, 
July 14, 3 of these reported on the con- 
ference at the morning service and 3 at 
the evening service. Miss Alliene 8S. De 
Chant also participated in the morning 
service. All who were present speak of 
the splendid accounts given by the 6 girls 
and of the interest shown in these two 
services. 


Notice for Classical and Synodncal 
Treasurers 
Classical and Synodical treasurers pro- 
cure their supplies from Mrs. Henry 8. 
Gekeler, Secretary of Printing, 3861 West 
20th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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ANYTHING BUT THAT 


Call me Brother, if you will; 

Call me Parson—better still. 

Or if, perchance, the Catholic frill 
Doth your heart with longing fill— 
Though plain Mister fills the bill, 
If that title lacketh thrill— 

Then even Father brings no chill 
Of hurt or rancor or ill-will. 


To no D.D. do I pretend, 

Though Doctor doth some honor lend. 
Preacher, Pastor, Rector, Friend, 
Titles, almost without end, 

Never grate and ne’er offend; 

A loving ear to all I bend. 

3ut how the man my heart doth rend 
Who blithely calls me ‘‘ Reverend.’’ 


—From Diocesan Record, of Atlanta. 


ONLY TOO TRUE 


If all the automobiles in the United 
States were placed end to end, it would 
only be Sunday afternoon. 


Corwin—‘‘ Are you the same man who 
cut my hair last time?’’ 

Barber—‘‘I don’t think so. I’ve only 
heen here six months.’?’—Calumet Sub- 
district Vacuum Cleaner. 


It’s sad to think that we shall never 
know what kind of cigarettes were re- 
sponsible for the manly virtues of George 
Washington and Andrew Jackson.—Nash- 
ville Southern Lumberman. 


WHAT IS MY SHARE IN GOD’S WORK 
AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE PRIN- 
CIPLES OF CHRISTIAN 
STEWARDSHIP? 


3y Roland G. Kley, Sheboygan, Wis. 


Second prize winning Essay in Group C 
15-17 years) in the 1929 Stewardship 
Essay and Poster Contest. 


The Apostle Paul, perhaps the most col- 
orful figure among the many beautiful 
Bible characters, at the beginning of his 
great work in the service of the Master, 
prayed, ‘‘Lord, what wilt Thou have me 
do??? His brief petition, borne on the 
wings of earnest prayer, gushing from a 
sincere heart, carries an abundance of im- 
portance and food for serious thought for 
the youth of the world today. 

‘¢What wilt Thou have me do?’’ It is 
a request sent heavenward to the Lord, 
asking for the privilege of sharing in His 
work here on earth, with a worthy aim of 
establishing a firmer foothold of Christian 
principles in the hearts and minds of the 
people, and contributing to the mighty 
bulwark of Christianity laid by our 
staunch and heroic forefathers. There is 
always work to be started or continued 
and it rests upon the youth of today to 
shoulder the responsibility and take up the 
task where others have left it. 

Before delving into a discussion of the 
topic concerning our share in God’s work 
as illustrated by Christian stewardship, it 
is necessary that we know something 
about stewardship, what it is, and what 
its relationship to us is. Stewardship is 
an ancient conception, no doubt practiced 
in some crude manner by stone-age dwell- 
ers thousands of years ago. Then it was 
for the most part practiced in a material 
way as best illustrated in the stewardship 
parable in Matthew. Such instances pos- 


sess a Clarified example of spiritual stew- 
ardship as practiced today. It is peculiar- 
ly suited to young people for whom re- 
ligion is becoming to mean more and more 
practical experience, and therefore we may 
see briefly that ‘‘stewardship is religion 
in practice.’? 

Religion in its false garb, merely indi- 
cating definite teachings and doctrines to 
be memorized thoroughly and employed in 
the small individual religious sphere of 
life, is gradually undergoing a transforma- 
tion to broader and brighter spheres of 
‘‘religion in everyday life, at work, at 
play, at home, at school, and everywhere.’’ 
Practicing religion in this way brings 
results. 

Having gained some conception of the 
policy of stewardship, the question now 
remains as to how and what extent we 
should practice it in our lives. Steward- 
ship is in itself the greater part of our 
share in God’s broad scope of diversified 
work, and in order to practice it properly 
and to place ourselves in some particular 
niche in His wall of service, we must thor- 
oughly analyze ourselves to discover our 
resources and develop them. We must 
search ourselves for those qualities that 
may be within us to be used for our great 
enterprise. Each individual has his own 
life as a living answer to the question of 
the extent of his share in God’s work, and 
it is entirely up to him what manner of 
role he will play on God’s stage of Chris- 
tian service and beneficial influence. Our 
share in God’s work, therefore, is meas- 
ured by the active employment we put 
our individual resources to for the ad- 
vancement of the kingdom of God here 
on earth. 

Before making an analysis of ourselves 
preparatory to entering the realm of stew- 
ardship, it is absolutely essential that we 
make the supreme decision—God or mam- 
mon. If we choose the latter, we forsake 
the way of God and His gentle appeal 
‘<Follow me,’’ as did the rich young ruler, 
who realized his mistaken choice in the 
matter of entering the kingdom of God. 
In choosing God, however, we enter into 
a mutual partnership with Him, a part- 
nership motivated by love, and one which 
accepted means responsibility of dedicat- 
ing all that we are and possess to the 
enterprise. 

To do this means surrender of will on 
our part after which the total surrender 
of our lives naturally comes. Follow 
Christ into the Garden of Gethsemane and 
hear Him place his holy being at His 
omnipotent Father’s disposal as He ably 
completes His surrender with that simple 
but memorable prayer, ‘‘Thy will be 
done.’’ Today thousands of Christians 
unite in the Lord’s Prayer, and solemnly 
pledge themselves, ‘‘Thy will be done’’ as 
their Saviour did with the inevitable cross 
looming before His eyes. 

Our surrendered life is now ready for its 
inventory to discover what manner of 
contributions we may make to our part- 
nership. What have we to offer Christ? 
What are some of our assets? Young peo- 
ple in varied capacities have courage, en- 
thusiasm, physical, mental and _ spiritual 
strength, social opportunities, influence, 
personality, talent and ability, money, 
prayer, and the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 
These may be taken as a reliable sugges- 
tion and index to our individual powers, 
and therefore we will comment briefly on 
the characteristics of these qualities and 
their beneficial utilization. 


Youth possesses courage. We are not 
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afraid. We march as Christian soldiers 
under the victorious banner of God’s gos- 
pel into the inky blackness of heathen 
lands to dispel the gloom of paganism and 
introduce the Light of the World. Youth 
today is enthusiastic. The Church needs 
the stimulus of the courage and enthusi- 
asm of the young people to form the es- 
sential cooperative union of Christian 
spirit. 

Furthermore, physical strength can be 
employed in various phases of the Church’s 
work. The Apostle Paul said, ‘‘I beseech 
you, therefore, to present your bodies a 
living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God, 
which is your reasonable service.’’ Bodies, 
in the prime of youth, can best bend under 
the brunt of labor and responsibility re- 
quired in His work. 

Mental powers constitute another impor- 
tant asset. The mental capacity of youth 
is immature, but stores a fresh outlook, a 
receptivity to truth, and a straightforward 
clarity of its own. But how much of our 
mentality is put to work for the further- 
ance of Christian service? 


The world demands men and women of . 


keen foresight and acute brains to meet 
the tremendous perplexing problems of the 
modern Church—teligious, social, economi- 
cal and political problems that stand in 
defiance, challenging the keen trained 
minds and Christian stewardship of youth. 
Truly thoughtful young folks cannot live 
in this age without experiencing the thrill 
of battle in their veins to answer the de- 
fiant challenge of the world. 

Every individual possesses some manner 
of talent, whether it be singing, public 
speaking, manual arts, or writing, but 
whatever it is, it can be successfully used 
in God’s work, if we discover and properly 
develop it. We all have the same amount 
of time to work, as Arnold: Bennett says, 
‘¢Millionaires may have more money than 
we, but their wealth of time is only equal 
to ours.’? May we spend our time in ad- 
vantageous manner for the glory of God. 


All of the aforementioned resources of 
youth can readily be used to produce that 
great swaying power of the public—infiu- 
ence. However, it is essential that we 
concentrate our efforts in the right diree- 
tion, that our influential power may de- 
stroy the camps and ways of the wicked 
and shatter the spear of Satan. Then may 
we repeat in all sincerity with Paul when 
he says, ‘‘I have a stewardship entrusted 
to me.’? 


Junior Sermon 


By the Rev. Thomas Wilson Dickert, D.D. 


WATCHMEN 


Text: Ezekiel 33:7, ‘‘I have set thee 
a watchman unto the house of Israel.’’ 


A few days ago a boy was drowned in 
one of our camps. About one hundred 
boys are attending the camp, and all of 
them can swim, or are learning to swim. 
There are a number of caretakers, or 
watchmen, who have charge of the boys 


and look after their comfort and safety. — 


This was the first accident of this kind 
during the history of the organization 
which has charge of the camp, a period 
of thirty years. And do you know why 
this boy was drowned? Because he did 
not heed and obey the orders and the 
warnings of the watchmen. A _ splendid 
swimming place is provided for the boys 
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in the camp, where they can dive and 
swim with safety. Nearby there is a pool 
in which the boys are not allowed to swim 
because large rocks are found on the bot- 
tom which make it a dangerous place to 
dive. This particular boy had not yet 
passed the swimming test, but he went to 
the forbidden pool, outside of swimming 
hours, and took a dive. He was missing 
at the supper table, and a search was insti- 
tuted for him. Far and wide the searchers 
went to look for him and kept up their 
quest all night. Grappling hooks were 
used in the water, but to no avail. In the 
morning one of the searchers found his 
dead body lying on the rocks at the bot- 
tom of the forbidden pool. The boy’s dis- 
obedience proved fatal to him and brought 
much sorrow to his parents and his friends. 
We learn from this incident the great im- 
portance of faithful watchmen and the 
equally great importance of giving heed 
to their instructions and warnings, 

Perhaps you have never given a thought 
to the many watchmen who look after your 
safety and welfare and to whom you are 
greatly indebted for your health and com- 
fort and happiness. It is about some of 
these watchmen that I want to tell you 
today. 

One of the earliest and best and most 
faithful watchmen in a child’s life is the 
mother. You will never know, unless some 
day you may have children of your own, 
how much watchful care and attention a 
little child needs and how long this watch- 
fulness must be continued until the child 
is able to care for itself. Many a child’s 
life has been saved by the watchfulness 
of a faithful mother. Not all mothers, 
alas, are as watchful as they ought to be, 
and the children of such mothers often 
suffer unnecessary pain and affliction, and 
sometimes even die an untimely death. 
How thankful you ought to be for a faith- 
ful mother who watched over you during 
your helpless years, sacrificing her own rest 
and comfort by day and often by night, 
that you might be safe and comfortable 
and well! 

Many fathers, also, are faithful watch- 
men who look after the safety and wel- 
fare of their children. Happy, indeed, are 
the children whose parents are true to 
their trust and watch carefully over the 
physical, intellectual and spiritual welfare 
of their children. 

Doctors and nurses, also, are among the 
watchmen who are responsible for the 
health and safety and welfare of chil- 
dren. Any doctor who would lose his 
patient by his own neglect and carlessness 
would be dealt with severely by the court 
and by his fellow-doctors. And a nurse 
who would neglect her patients and allow 
harm to come to them would be dealt with 
in the same way. Never before in the 
world’s history was so much done for child 
welfare as is done by the doctors and 
nurses of today. By their faithful watch- 
fulness and attention they prevent much 
suffering, and in some cases death itself, 
and also bring relief and comfort to the 
afflicted. 

Teachers should also be included among 
the watchmen who are safeguarding the 
welfare of children. This also applies in 
a special way to Sunday School teachers. 
It is a great responsibility to have an 
innocent little child in one’s care, to guide 
its little feet into the mysteries of knowl- 
edge and truth, to direct its little mind 
to think aright and its little heart to love 
aright, so that the little life may go and 
grow in the right direction. Publie school 
teachers and Sunday School teachers are 
not rivals in this field of service but they 
ought to be allies so that their combined 
influences may bring about the best pos- 
sible results. I know some teachers in 
both the public school and the Sunday 
School under whose indifference and neg- 
lect children form bad habits of thinking, 
speaking and conduct which will Late 
handicap to them through the whole of life 


unless some influences brought to bear upon 
them by faithful watchmen will be able to 
change these conditions. 

Ministers also come in for their share 
of responsibility as watchmen over the 
moral and spiritual welfare of children 
and adults. It is in this way that the 
message from God came to Ezekiel, one of 
His prophets and ministers, in the words 
of our text: ‘‘So thou, son of man, I have 
set thee a watchman unto the house of 
Trael; therefore hear the word at My 
mouth, and give them warning from Me.’’ 
And God said to Ezekiel what He says to 
every one of His ministers, that if he 
would warn the wicked and tell them to 
turn from their evil way, even if they 
would not hear and give heed to his mes- 
sage, he would deliver his own soul, though 
they died in their sin. But if he proved 
to be a faithless and negligent watchman 
and did not warn the wicked of the conse- 
quences which their sins would lead to, 
then He would hold Ezekiel responsible 
and require their blood at his hands. 

Public officials, from the mayor of the 
city and the judge of the county to the 
governor of the state and the President 
of the United States, are all watchmen 
over the public welfare, and it is their 
duty to see that the laws are enforced and 
that the people live together and labor 
together for the good of all. 

There are watchmen in charge of build- 
ings by day and by night, track walkers 
watching railway lines and bridges, cross- 
ing watchmen at dangerous places, fire- 
men, policemen, traffic officers, and many 
others, who are constantly watching and 
alert for the public welfare. 

This very day, as I was taking a short 
trip on the railway train, our engine struck 
a truck and threw it many feet away 
broken into a thousand pieces so that it 
looked like a heap of scrap; throwing the 
driver twice as far away, ripping every 
stitch of clothing from his body, which lay 
there, a bleeding, quivering mass, They 
rushed the victim to the hospital where 
he will probably die. The crossing where 
the accident happened is a rather danger- 
ous one without a watchman or warning 
signal except the usual board found at 
such crossings, Lives are daily sacrificed 
for want of watchmen who might save 
them. 

We all know how important is the duty 
of a watchman or guard or picket in time 
of war. Many a soldier has been shot to 
death for sleeping at his post and exposing 
the army to sudden attack and disastrous 
defeat. 

Some years ago I visited the city of 
Edinburgh, in Scotland, whose motto is: 
““Except the Lord keep the city, 

The watchman waketh but in vain.’’ 
When you are walking through the city 
you can see the castle built high on the 
top of a steep rock. At the other side you 
approach the castle by quite a gentle 
slope, but the side toward the city is a 
steep precipice. Naturally, I visited the 
castle by means of the gentle slope. 

An interesting story is told in connec- 
tion with this castle. Six hundred years 
ago Robert Bruce was fighting for the free- 
dom of Scotland. But Edinburgh Castle 
was in the hands of the English, and al- 
though Bruce very much wished to take 
it, he did not know how it was to be done. 
At last a man ealled Francis told Sir 
Thomas Randolph, one of Bruce’s leaders, 
of a narrow path which led up the steepest 
part of the rock. The castle wall was low 
at that side and no watchman was placed 
there because no attack was expected from 
that point. In the darkness Francis led 
Randolph and thirty men up the steep 
path. They leapt over the wall and found 
the garrison asleep, all except the guard at 
the gate. So the castle was taken. 

You need many watchmen in your life, 
but you must also be your own watchman, 
guarding your heart, your lips, and your 
life. 
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HER FINANCE 
‘*T wonder why Maude claimed she was 
only twenty-five when that rich old man 
was courting her,.’’ 
‘*Oh, I suppose she made a liberal dis- 
count for cash.’’—Montreal Star. 


THE HORNETS’ NEST 


By John Franklin Bair 
(Coyprighted) 


O, I remember well, when young, 

A great big hornets’ nest that hung 
Upon an apple limb quite low, 

And how we used to often throw 
Stones at the nest, then run and hide, 
While swarms of hornets circled wide 
Beneath the spreading apple-tree, 
Seeking to find their enemy. 


Once Tip, my little terrier, stood 
Beneath the nest; I thought I would 
Now have some fun at his expense, 

I should have had much better sense; 
So, picking up a stone, I threw, 
Then out a swarm of hornets flew, 
And as no one but Tip was near, 
They stung him on both nose and ear, 


I laughed, but soon I saw that he 
Was running fast, and right toward me, 
With hornets circling round him thick, 
Ah, dearly I paid for my trick; 

I ran as if my feet had wings, 

But soon I felt the hornets’ stings, 
For Tip o’ertook me, and his foes 
Stung me on ears and eyes and nose. 


Poor Tip ran yelping, so did I, 

My mother heard both of us ery, 

She laughed at me and said, ‘‘ Ha, Ben; 
Been stoning hornets’ nests again? 

I hope you now are satisfied 

With sport like that’’; and I replied, 
““Yes, mother; with that kind of fun, 
I’ll promise you that I am done!’’ 


SHEER COERCION 
**Did he threaten you when he kissed 
you?’? 
*¢Yes, he said: ‘If you scream I will 
never kiss you again’.’’—Kasper (Stock- 
holm). 


Birthday Greetings 


By Alliene S. DeChant 


Ever ride in a school bus? Of course 
you have, especially those of you, who, 
like our Lakeside, China, Lequears,—Ruth 
Alice, Rachel and their baseball brud, of 
M. B. Star Route, Virginia, live in the 
country. But have you ever ridden in our 
Fert Wayne Orphans’ Home bus? I have, 
and out on the front seat too! And 
where did we go? To Ft. Wayne’s North- 
side High School, one of the finest schools 
your Birthday Lady has ever seen. They 
make fine records there, our Ft. Wayne 
folks do,—and Earl Beer, 15, who will be 
a senior next year, has not only made 
high marks, but has won a_ scholarship 
from the National Athletic Association! 
Football, basketball and track ‘are his 
specialties. And if I could, I’d like to 
draw three other pictures,—Chapel time 
when all the Home folks filed into chapel, 
and sang, and then came around to feel 
and to ask questions about my curios. And 
Nadine Drear and Irene Mertz wore my 
Japanese costumes, and Serena Lehman, 
Betty Livingston and Vera Diehl put on 


PEN PRICKS 


By John Andrew Holmes 
Some lives, like a certain type of 
store, are full of an immense number 
of things and teem with excitement, 
yet have nothing in them worth 
more than ten cents. 
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my Yungsui, China, costume and the Shen- 
chowfu baby caps. I’d put a Parlor in my 
second picture, with girls around the piano, 
a tall thin lady on the piano stool, and a 
stouter one leading the singing. And over 
on the sofa, a cheery, white-haired lady. 
And I think I’d call it all,—‘‘Singin’ 
Through the Book’’! And Picture Three 
would be a sketch of little Viola Wass, tip- 
toeing to my bedroom door with a bouquet 
of pinks in her hands! ‘‘Picture Three’’ 
and a peep at the Nursery too, to all my 
boys and girls who sing, and pray, and 
plan surprises for missionary ladies. 

P. S.—‘‘Five Peeps’’ next week. 

P. S. 2—‘‘Pete’’ had a scrubbing yes- 
terday, but he ran away before I could 
dash the ‘‘rinse’’ water over his Airedale 
back! 


Puzzle Box 


ANSWERS TO—CURTAILED WORDS, 
No. 1 


1. Canton; 2. Hearth; 3. 
Here; 5. Hosea; 6. 
8. Palmy. 


Normal; 4. 


Event; 7. Single; 


LOGOMACHY, No. 3 
= gage: and then hunt for these in 


your ga en: 


1. Lifsipa. 7. Yelpras. 

2. Tarcor. 8. Ashsuq. 

3. Sapprin. 9. Toopat. 

4. Corbolic,. 10. Snabe. 

5. Nooni. 11. Mereubue, 

). Shadir. 12. Fillwoacure, 


—A. M. 8. 


CHEAPER AND BETTER 
CATERWAULING 


First Dad: ‘‘I am spending a lot of 
money for my daughter’s vocal and instru- 
mental musi¢ lessons.’? 

Second Ditto: ‘‘That’s foolish. <A radio 
is cheaper, and you can get just as terrible 
stuff over it.’’—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


New Yorker (incredulously): ‘‘And you 
mean to say that in California you have 
three hundred and sixty-five days of sun- 
shine a year?’’ 

The Man from Los Angeles: “<Exactly 
so, sir, and that’s a mighty ‘conservative 
estimate.’’—Christian Register. 


The Family Altar 


By the Rev. John C. Gekeler 


HELP FOR THE WEEK AUGUST 12-18 


Practical Thought: Repentance is a fore- 
runner of joy. 

Memory Hymn: ‘‘Come, Holy Spirit, 
Heav’nly Dove,’’ New Reformed Church 
Hymnal, 220. 


Monday—Judah Taken Captive. 
2 Chron. 36:13-21. 

‘*Righteousness exalteth a nation: but 
sin is a reproach to any people.’’ Judah’s 
troubles hegan when she turned away from 
obeying God. The moral law is not sus- 
pended in favor of nations. America 
would do well to give heed to the appeal 
of President Hoover that the law be 
obeyed. If-it be obeyed it must be en- 
forced. The rendering unto Caesar of that 
which belongs unto him, in the teaching of 
Jesus is a part of righteousness. Judah’s 
watchmen of Judah—her princes and 
priests—had been asleep at the post of 
duty, both permitting and abetting and 
participating in the wrong doing. In such 
case what else is there for God to do; but 


let them reap the consequences of their 
sin? 

Prayer: Pardon the sins of our nation, O 
God. Help us as Thy children to lead it 
into paths of right. For Jesus’ sake, Amen. 


Tuesday—Judah Mourns in Babylon. 
Psalm 137:1-6. 

According to Jesus the repentance of 
sinners affords joy in heaven. Then this 
hymn of repentance must have pleased 
God. The discipline of the nation had 
wrought its purpose. They became God- 
centered; before they had had a greater 
concern for idols. Shall we wait until 
God’s righteous punishment is visited upon 
us? ‘fOr despiseth thou the riches of 
goodness and forebearance and longsuffer- 
ing; not knowing that the goodness of God 
leadeth thee to repentance?’’ 

Prayer: 

**T love Thy kingdom Lord, 
The house of Thine abode, 
The Church our blest Redeemer saved 
With His own precious blood. 


‘*Wor her my tears shall fall, 
For her my prayers ascend; 
To her my cares and toils be given 
Till toils and cares shall end.’’ Amen. 


Wednesday—The Return Prophesied. 
Jer. 29:10-14. 

The critics of Jeremiah looked upon him 
as a ‘‘kill-joy,’’ the foe of the nation. But 
was there ever a more loyal supporter of 
it? He had prophesied many dire things 
concerning Judah; what joy it must have 
been to be permitted to utter this pro- 
phecy! The men of Judah were like the 
small boy of whom Robert Speer has told. 
When his mother had occasion to talk to 
him about certain shortcomings, he 
pleaded: ‘*Won’t you please change the 
subject? I don’t fink what you are talk- 
ing about is very interesting.’’ Even here 
when he talked about the return, the dis- 
agreeable was implied. But even so, it 
was an expression of God’s love for His 
people. ‘‘T will be found of you: and I 
will turn away your captivity.’’ 

Prayer: Dear Father, we thank Thee for 
the promise of salvation. Thou art not 
pleased in the death of the wicked; but 
art pleased in the return of the sinner from 
his sin. Help us to return unto Thee. Help 
us so to live that men will be encouraged 
to come to Thee. Amen. 


Thursday—Cyrus Decrees the Return. 
Ezra 1:1-4. 


God employs various agents through 
whom to carry forward the work of His 
kingdom. Some of them you and I might 
reject. Let us thank Him that He has 
never set perfection as a condition for 
service. Else you and I might not be per- 
mitted to serve. We need not believe that 
Cyrus became a worshiper of Jehovah. 
Still Jehovah used him. The Return was 
an attempt to rebuild a fallen civilization. 
The great foundation of it was not mate- 
rial. The Temple was at the heart of 
Jerusalem; as the city was the heart of 
the nation. Maj. Gen. Smedley D. Butler 
urges Americans to expand commercial re- 
lations with China. He tells us that the 
Chinese ‘‘like us tremendously.’’ Does he 
forget the large factor in that good will is 
the spiritual force of the Christian reli- 
gion? The Temple is at the heart of 
civilization, 

Prayer: Thou, O God, art the Ruler of 
nations. Help us to understand the large 
place nations have in the working out of 
Thy plans for humanity. May we give 
ourselves gladly to Thy service, in Jesus’ 
name. Amen, 


Friday—Rejoicing in Deliverance. 
Psalm 126:1-6. 
Christians have every cause for rejoic- 
ing. If their religion is true—and it is, 


why should they not be glad in the pres- 
ence of the entire world? Some one has 
truthfully said, ‘‘A glad Church is ever a 
conquering Church, A realized redemption 
will be rejoiced in by the redeemed them- 
selves, and recognized by others yet wait- 
ing to be redeemed. The world wants to 
see a joyful witness-bearing Church, When 
such Church is seen, then, perhaps, the 
millenium will have come. But let each 
consciously redeemed soul bear its testi- 
mony here and now, not waiting for 
others.’? Shall we not heed Paul’s injune- 
tion to the Philippians? ‘Rejoice in the 
Lord alway: and again I say, Rejoice.’? 
Prayer: 
‘*Rejoice, the Lord is King, 
Your Lord and King adore; 
Mortals, give thanks and sing, 
And triumph evermore: 
Lift up your voice 
Rejoice, again, I say, rejoice.’? Amen. 


Saturday—Spiritual Restoration. 
Isa. 35:1-10. 


The nation appeared to all intents and 
purposes a broken, worthless thing. But 
God the great designer knew otherwise. 
He sees deeper into the heart than others. 
Out of the desert sand, He can cause the 
rose and the date palm to grow. The story 
is told of an apprentice in an artist’s 
studio who obtained permission to use the 
bits of glass his master cast away. Out 
of these broken bits of colored glass, he 


was able to fashion a window of surpass- _ 


ing beauty. Thus God can use the broken, 
cast away lives of sinful men and build 
from them objects of sublime heauty and 
holiness, Jesus Christ is the great Restorer, 
Prayer: 
‘‘Take my life, and let it be 
Consecrated, Lord, to Thee. 
Take my moments and my days; 
Let them flow in ceaseless praise, 


“‘Take my hands, and let them move 
At the impulse of Thy love. 
Take my feet, and let them be 
Swift and beautiful for Thee.’’? Amen. 


Sunday—Jehovah a Deliverer. Psalm 124. 


The picture of the Psalm agrees with all 
the Bible teaches about God. He has ever 
been a Deliverer. He is the same in indi- 
vidual experience. If we trust Him and 
follow His guidance, we will be delivered 
from our distresses. Sometimes the de- 
liverance may come to us as it did to Paul 
when he prayed to have the ‘‘thorn in the 
flesh’? removed; grace to endure was 
given, but it was a deliverance never the 
less. Spurgeon told the story of the sailor 
who had been in prison. Crossing London 
Bridge he saw a man with birds for sale. 
‘‘What do you want for the lot?’? There 
were thrushes and larks with others. Pay- 
ing the price, the sailor took delight in 
opening the cages and letting them fly 
away. The astonished dealer asked: 
‘‘Whatever did you buy those birds for 
and let them all fly away?’’ ‘‘Oh,’? said 
the sailor, ‘‘if you had been in prison, as 
I have, you would be sure to set every- 
thing free you could get a hold of.’’ Such 
is the merey of our God. He seeks to set 
us free. 

Prayer: ‘‘If the Son shall make you 
free, ye shall be free indeed.’’ We bless 
Thee, O Christ, for the freedom of sonship 
with which Thou hast blessed us. May 
we walk as the sons of God. May a song 
of gratitude well forth upon our lips.Amen. 


THE PASTOR SAYS— 


By John Andrew Holmes 


No man ever wakens in the same 
town in which he went to bed the 
night before. 


ee 
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HOME EDUCATION 


“*The Child’s First School is the Family’’ 
—Froebel 


CHILDHOOD SPEAKS 
By Pauline H. Thomas 

The guests were chatting merrily while 
Jeanne sat listening (rather silently for 
her) for a long while. 

Finally, when Aunt Mary hesitated just 
a moment in the midst of something she 
was relating, Jeanne burst in with a tale 
of her own. I felt obliged to reprove her 
and she obediently asked to be excused. 
However, she exclaimed, ‘‘ Mother, you tell 
me to wait until no one is speaking, but 
if I do, I never get a chance to say one 
word! ”? 

Realizing that I had gained nothing by 
such a reproof in the presence of guests 
and wishing to avoid the impending dis- 
cussion of children’s behavior in Jeanne’s 
presence, I said quickly, ‘‘Jeanne, dear, 
there is Evelyn calling for you. You may 
be excused to run and play with her.’’ 

Then said young Miss Miller, ‘‘It is 
true, we grown-ups never give children a 
chance. I don’t blame the child.’’ 

Said Aunt Mary, ‘‘When I was a child, 
I not only did not speak until spoken to, 
but I never once felt that I was being re- 
strained. I was glad to remain unnoticed, 
for I was very bashful.’’ 

Thought I to myself, ‘‘As a child, I was 
glad to be seen and not heard because 
my parents adopted such rules for me 
from babyhood and I did not feel it a re- 
pression at all. When a guest asked me 
a question, Mother promptly answered for 
me. I received no special notice. On the 
other hand, Jeanne has been taught to 
answer a question put to her, herself. I 
am the one responsible for her ready ex- 
pression of thought. She is noticed and 
spoken to by every guest and consequently 
is not bashful. It is natural for her to 
feel the restraint when she cannot join in 
conversation, ’’ 


After the guests left, I called Jeanne 
and tried to explain that problem of hers. 
She was merely groping for understand- 
ing, not being impertinent. 

TI said to her, ‘‘ You see, dear, each guest 
was not talking all the time; it was only 
because there were six guests and only one 
little girl that they seemed to be doing 
all the talking. Sometimes older folk for- 
get that litle folk like to talk, too, and 
if they do forget, then it is best to prac- 
tice listening. You can learn to be a good 
listener as well as a good talker. And 
never is it polite to interrupt anyone else, 
because it is forgetting the rights of 
others. If all the six guests did that, you 
know, you could not tell what anyone was 
saying. If everyone rushed ahead when 
Daddy’s car had the ‘right of way,’ what 
would happen? If all of your little play- 
mates tried to snatch the swing from the 
one who got it first, no one would enjoy 
the swing.’’ 

Gross boldness in a child is far from 
admirable, yet were I obliged to confess 
the many instances of agonizing, handi- 
capping self-consciousness I have suffered 
as an adolescent, yes, even as a woman, 
all of which were the outgrowth of bash- 
fulness in childhood, I should be more than 
abashed. Surely there must be a happy 
medium for my own little girl and for 
other little children. 


OUT OF THE MOUTHS OF BABES 


(From Children, The Parents’ Magazine) 
‘‘Tt’s the time for good boys to be in 
bed,’’? said Mother to Billy. 
‘‘But Mother,’’ said the child, ‘‘don’t 
you remember that I wasn’t good today?’’ 
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THE PREACHER 


He held the lantern, stooping low, 

So low that none could miss the way; 
And yet so high, to bring in sight 

That picture fair—the world’s great Light; 
That gazing up—the lamp between 
The hand that held it scarce was seen. 


He held the pitcher, stooping low, 

To lips of little ones below; 

Then raised it to the weary, 

And bade him drink when sick and faint! 
They drank—the pitcher thus between— 
The hand that held it scarce was seen. 


He blew the trumpet soft and clear, 
To call the waiting soldiers near, 

And then with louder note and bold, 
To raze the walls of Satan’s hold! 
The trumpet coming thus between 
The hand that held it scarce was seen. 


But when the Captain says, ‘‘ Well done, 

Thou good and faithful servant—come, 

Lay down the pitcher and the lamp, 

Lay down the trumpet—leave the camp’’ 

The weary hands will then be seen, 

Clasped in those pierced ones—naught be- 
tween. 


—Anon. 


HAPPILY EVER AFTER? 


By Bernard C. Clausen, D.D., in the 
Watchman-Examiner 


““And so they were married, and lived 
happily ever after.’’ It is the traditional 
ending for the old-fashioned fairy story. 
In these ancient tales, all the trouble hap- 
pened before marriage. Everything was 
supposed to be safe and pleasant after- 
wards. 


Nowadays, the stories begin with the 
marriage ceremony and show the trouble 
which comes afterwards. 


**Needles and pins, needles and pins, 
When a man marries, his trouble begins! ’’ 


This is the jingle that is characteristic 
of our new experience. Why? 


In the first place, it is harder than ever 
to create the necessary factors for a happy 
home life. And in the second place, we 
know less than ever about it. We have 
learned so skilfully to do almost everything 
else. But for this, the most difficult pro- 
fession in the world, we have devised no 
adequate training, and can propose no sat- 
isfactory advice. * 


And so I am daring, out of an experi- 
ence which has involved marrying 1,200 
young people and hearing from them year 
after year in direct and intimate corre- 
spondence, to suggest ten commandments 
for wedded life: 


1. Thou shalt have no other purpose 
more important than the purpose of secur- 
ing and maintaining a happy home. Noth- 
ing is worth while without it; nothing is 
too hard to bear with it. Poverty, pain, 
defeat—these are mere incidentals to the 
men and women who enjoy exultant love 
in their homes. Whatever else you omit 
from your life, this you must secure, or 
be in all respects a failure. 


2. Thou shalt not neglect thy Church, 
together. I know that this sounds like 
professional advice from a minister who is 
anxious to build up his business. But I 
dare to give it because I have never seen 
a break occur where both continued con- 
sistently active in the same Church. I 
know that the glow of romance and the 
‘“husy-ness’? of new babies combine to 
make it hard to come to Church, But as 
far as I have been able to observe, it is 
one absolutely certain safeguard against 
domestic unhappiness. 

3. Thou shalt be conscious of little 
things. Most divorces can be traced to 
the constant irritation of tiny differences. 
Before you are married, people are likely 
to say, ‘‘I don’t understand what he sees 
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in her!’’ But after you are married they 
are likely to say, ‘‘I don’t see why they 
irritate each other so easily!’’ Yield little 
things for the sake of home joy. 

4. Thou shalt look forward. Choose 
what you do in the light of your future 
years and your children. 

5. Thou shalt remember—dates, events, 
preferences, places. If you forget, it will 
seem like neglect. Your joy together de- 
pends upon your ability to remember. 

6. Thou shalt forget. Do not harbor 
resentments. Night-time is a lovely time, 
partly because it is a time for forgiving. 
Settle things before sleep comes, always. 
7. Thou shalt not be afraid of knowl- 
edge. I know the old-fashioned idea that 
if you knew anything about marriage, you 
were stained by the knowledge. But I 
have come to believe that the more you 
know, the better are your chances to suc- 
ceed. Most homes know too little. 

8. Thou shalt decide all money matters 
by honest and frank and friendly negotia- 
tions, A business partnership has no chance 
to succeed unless the books are always 
open, 

9, Thou shalt develop life together— 
no tangents, no independent ventures, few 
surprises. 

10. Thou shalt never get too tired to 
be decent to each other. This is my own 
great discovery. Domestic unhappiness 
comes most often when we are worn out, 
our nerves frayed, our tempers exhausted. 
Tt is at such times as these that you do not 
know what you are saying and what you 
are doing. But this is no excuse! You 
must never get so tired! 

Perhaps you are sighing, and saying, 
‘¢Ah well, it is too late now. We have 
started the wrong way. If only we had 
had these commandments when we began.’’ 
No, it is not too late. You may start 
again tonight. Why can you not, with 
all your knowledge and all these new sug- 
gestions, take a fresh hold on life and find 
anew the secret of a happy home? From 
this time on, why not live happily ever 
after? 


A Japanese Proverb 


By Rose Brooks 


David Lee was fifteen years old, and his 
brother, Bruce, was thirteen and a half. 

““We’re old enough to have a job this 
summer, Mums,’’ begged David one day 
in May, when summer plans were up for 
discussion. 

“‘Hardly,’’ said Father, briefly. ‘‘It’s 
a good idea,’’ he added encouragingly, 
“‘but how could you earn your salt? Tell 
me just one way.’’ 

“*Oh, lots of ways!’’ said David eagerly. 
“‘Go on a ranch. Aren’t there lots of 
things a boy can do on a ranch?’’ 

“‘Are you willing to pitch hay in the 
sun till you’re drowned in sweat?’’ asked 
Father bluntly. 

‘“Well, pitching hay is the hottest work 
there is. Aren’t there lots of cooler and 
more interesting chores? Couldn’t we 
drive the horses around, and weed things 
before the sun’s up and after it goes 
down—oh, all kinds of ways we’d fit in. 
And there’d be swimming holes and—’’ 

“‘T thought so,’’ said Mother, looking 
despairingly at Father. ‘‘Maybe you’re 
right,’’? she went on. ‘‘Maybe the earth’s 
the best place to bring you to earth, my 
son. But, till you show more signs of 
buckling down to something—anything at 
all—I guess we’ll keep the patience job 
in the family and not hand it over to 
strangers.’’ 

‘‘Think of the money 
David was still unabashed. 


‘¢How?’? insisted Father. ‘‘Has it 
occurred to you that it would cost the 


we’d make!’’ 
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ranchers you’re dreaming about a pretty 
penny to teed you and see to your 
laundry? Those little ideas you’ve men- 
tioned wouldn’t offset two days’ board.’’ 


Throughout the conversation, Bruce had 
kept silent. Bruce usually did keep silent 
to an extraordinary degree, as compared 
to David. Mr. Lee now turned to him. 

‘“What do you think about it, Bruce?’’ 
he now asked kindly. 

**T’d like to work,’’ said Bruce shyly. 
‘Only I don’t s’pose there’s anything I 
could do, just as you say. I can’t think 
of things the way Dave can.’’ There was 
a firm and amazing friendship between 
the two brothers, despite their entire dis- 
similarity. 

‘“«Think of things!’? Mother’s tone was 
eloquent. ‘“‘There never was such a 
thoughtful boy in this world. The little 
things you think of for us all, son.’’ 

‘““The little things Bruce thinks of 
aren’t little,’’ began Father, to be inter- 
rupted by the click of the mail slot in the 
vestibule and by the postman’s departing 
whistle. 

At that moment, no one in the Lee 
family knew that the summer plan dis- 
cussion was at an end and that a magic 
letter had fallen through the slot. 

‘‘Tetter from Oregon,’’ said Bruce, 
looking at postmarks as he brought the 
mail to his mother. 

“Prom Uncle Jack!’’ said Mother in 
quick delight as she recognized the writ- 
ing. ‘‘Oregon! What in the world is he 
doing in Oregon? Last I knew, he was 
in Japan. I must see, before we go on 
with our summer plans.’’ 

Uncle Jack Hill was Mother’s only 
brother, and a name to conjure with, to 
David and Bruce. A roamer and a stu- 
dent was Uncle Jack, and whenever he 
turned up on one of his brief and rare 
visits, the whole Lee family sat at his 
feet to hear his tales of adventure in far 
countries. 

Now Mother’s eyes read quickly to the 
last page. 

‘‘Merey! Listen to this!’’ 

Aloud she read: ‘‘I’ve taken a forest 
ranger’s job in these Oregon mountains 
for this summer, possibly longer. It’s a 
free, fine life in the open, and leaves me 
plenty of time to put in shape the work 
T’ve been doing in Japan. I’ve decided 
there can be no finer place in the world 
for two boys to spend a vacation than here 
in my cabin with me. Send David and 
Bruce to me the day school closes, and Ill 
send them back in September three inches 
taller apiece and six shades browner. 
They ’re old enough to cross the country 
alone. And they’d be a godsend. There’s 
lots of hard work in a ranger’s life. Ill 
make them earn their salt.’’ 

‘‘Hurrah!’?’ shouted David. 

Bruce said nothing, but his brown eyes 
shone like stars. 

“(Tf they only could,’’? began Mother, 
looking at Father. 

‘They can. They’re as good as gone,’’ 
said Father, looking at Mother. ‘‘You 
said yourself the patience job should not 
go outside the family. Here 4g your 
answer. Leave it to Jack. He under- 
stands boys just as well as he does his 
precious geological specimens he traipses 
the world over to get.’’ 

So it happened that a month later, a 
tall, lean ranger whirred up in an old 
flivver to the general store in Mitchell, 
Ore., there to await the arrival of the 
motor-stage from the nearest railroad 
station, fifty miles away. 

Yes, there came the stage now, whizzing 
down the Tast grade, and on the front 
seat were two boys, who, two minutes 
later, were jumping over the wheel. 

‘<We’re here, Uncle Jack, we’re here 
greeted David. 

‘<Great of you to have us,’’ said Bruce 
shyly, shaking this wonderful Uncle Jack 
by the hand. 
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“*Ts this your flivver, Uncle Jack? Do 
we climb right in and start for 
cabin??? David jumped in as he spoke, 
to be off. 

‘“Where’s your luggage? 
Jack, laughing. 
3ut Bruce 
duffel-bags and 

stage. 

“Oh, I forgot!’’ apologized David, and 
would have jumped out to help, had not 
Bruce and Uncle Jack, between them, 
already stowed things in the flivver. 

July and August sped on magi¢ wings 
for the trio in the ranger’s cabin. 

Household chores were appointed by 
Unele Jack, and no escapes permitted. If 
David was lured from the washing of 
breakfast dishes by a strange bird’s call, 
it was strictly understood that Bruce was 
on no account to finish the job for him. 
Twice David had returned to the cabin 
after a joyous two-hour interval in the 
forest, during which chores had been com- 
pletely forgotten, to find a note pinned to 
the door of an empty cabin: 

‘‘Have dinner ready for us at one, 
sharp. Baked potatoes, biscuits, ham 
and eggs, and see that you burn nothing. 
Don’t leave the cabin till we return. 

Unele Jack.’’ 

‘¢Why didn’t they wait for me?’’ sput- 

tered David, on the occasion of the first 


you Yr 


eager 


?? asked Uncle 


bulging 
the 


the two 
suitcase off 


had got 


5S 


the one 


note. ‘‘Bet they’ve ridden up to the fire 
look-outs! Just where I wanted to go 
most! ’? 


Mad and rebellious, David looked in the 
barn which stabled not only the flivver 
but the three wiry mountain horses which 
took them over glorious trails where no 
flivver, however hardy, could adventure. 
Yes, two horses were gone. Only Brownie, 
his own mount, looked placidly over his 
stall at him. ‘‘I’ll ride after them!’’ fumed 
David, and crumpled the note in his hand. 
‘¢Not burn dinner, indeed! ’’ 

But David didn’t ride after them. In 
some way, the silent barn, the silent en- 
circling forest compelled him to turn his 
steps back to the silent cabin, and there 
he finished the breakfast dishes job, and 
there he got dinner, as Uncle Jack’s note 
had instructed. : 

‘He said one, sharp,’’? muttered David, 
in a last rebellion. ‘‘I’ll have it on the 
table at one. Not my fault if they’re 
late.’? 

But Uncle Jack and Bruce were not 
late. At ten minutes before one, they 
galloped to the door, stabled their horses, 
scrubbed their hands and faces, and sat 
down to a dinner which met Uncle Jack’s 
hearty approval. When Bruce first came 
in, he looked a little unhappy, but he was 
so hungry that he soon forgot everything 
except how good dinner tasted. Not a 
word was said about unfinished breakfast 
dishes. 

‘<Sorry you weren’t with us,’’ said Uncle 
Jack. ‘We rode to the fire look-outs.’’ 

Just as David thought. 

‘“We have to ride up again in a couple 
of weeks. Hope you’ll be along.’’ 

‘‘Lot of improvements I want to make,’’ 
said David, casually. ‘‘I’m going to open 
a trail to those crags, so we can climb up 
and see the sunsets, and another trail 
down to the waterfall, where we take our 
showers, and I’m going to make a lot of 
bird-houses and—’’ 

Uncle Jack’s laughter cut him short. 
‘<Bird-houses in these forests, my lad! The 
trees would laugh at you, and so would 
the birds. Trails? We don’t need ’em. 
You get your mind on chopping firewood 
and doing your chores, and some day, 
when you’ye come to earth, I’ll teach you 
a Japanese proverb, which you’d best re 
member all your days.’’ 


‘“‘Does Bruce know 
David. 

‘«He does, but he doesn’t know that he 
knows it. Bruce was born knowing it. 
But you’re a smart boy, David, and you 
can learn it.’?’ 


it???’ demanded 


Character Building 
Through Recreation 


By Kenneth L. Heaton 


This book deals extensively with the 
question of the relation between character 
building and recreation and how recrea- 
tion should be directed to produce the best 
results in terms of character. It is not a 
theoretical evaluation of the subject; the 
author is practical in his treatment. He 
has a knowledge of games and understands 
the psychology of young people to an 
amazing degree, 

A series of studies of boys and 
girls is given, the solution for each study 
or problem being presented at the back of 
the book. For the different periods of the 
year programs are offered for social par- 
ties, boys’ and girls’ clubs, athletics, out- 
of-door recreations, and sports in the 
church gymnasium. These programs or 
outlines are really helpful; they are 
constructive. 

The book will be of practical service to 
any religious leader or director of young 
people’s activities. It can be used as a 
text-book in standard training schools or 
for classes in recreational leadership. 
William C. Bower, Theodore G. Soares, H. 
Shelton Smith and others, have helped in 
the preparation of the manuscript. 


Price, $1.75 


case 


230 pages. 


Board of Christian Education of the 
Reformed Church in the United States 
Schaff Building, 1505 Race Street 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


True to his word, Uncle Jack, after the 
finest summer in the world, sent the boys 
home, three inches taller apiece, six shades 
browner. 

‘‘That’s not the biggest change,’’ said 
Father to Mother, the first night after 
their two manly sons were sound asleep. 
“‘David’s different, from the foundations 
up. I knew it, the first half-hour. Now 
how did Jack turn the trick?’’ 

Mother picked up the letter which had 
come that morning from Uncle Jack. ‘‘I 
wish I never had to send them hack,’’ she 
read softly. ‘‘One is just as fine as the 
other, now that David has learned his 
Japanese proverb. Don’t ask him what it 
is, just take my word that he has learned 
it. We all three want to be rangers to- 
gether again next summer, and many sum- 
mers. May I have your lads part of every 
year? They’re finer than all the geology 
specimens in Christendom.’’ 

“‘Tf I only knew that proverb,’’ sighed 
Mother. 

“‘Don’t ask David,’’ reminded Father. 
“(Let Jack work his Japanese magic in his 
own way. You couldn’t ask for better 
results.’’ : 

So they never asked. But, in case you 
want to hear it, and remember it, your- 
self, that magic Japanese proverb is this: 
Better do one act quickly than talk about 
a hundred for a day. 


(All rights reserved) 


The little boy was in Church for the 
first time. When the choir, all in white 
surplices, entered, he whispered hoarsely, 
‘Oh, see, daddy. They’re all going to get 
their hair cut!’’—Boston Transcript. 


Mrs. Ladidah: ‘‘I’m going to enter 
Fido in the dog show next week.’’ 


Friend: ‘‘Do you think he will win??? — 


Mrs. Ladidah: ‘‘No, but he’ll meet some 
nice dogs.’’—Tid-Bits. 
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OLD AGE PENSIONS 


In many the Union we 
widow’s pensions, child welfare, 


states of have 
working 
men’s compensation, employers’ liability, 
and very soon we will have old age pen- 
sions. 
Old age pensions are now found in opera- 
tion in every civilized nation of the world 
except China, India and the United States, 
We have pensions for soldiers and 
sailors, post office employees, many rail- 
ways and industrial establishments and 
most of our religious denominations are 
preparing to pension their ministers. 
Germany was the first to start the move- 
ment for old age pensions under Bismarck 
in 1889. Today there are 20,000,000 work- 
ers enrolled who, when their time comes, 
will be the recipients of the old age pen- 
sion which will make them realize that 
they are receiving the kind of protection 
which it is the duty of every civilized 
country to provide for its citizens. 
In 1908 England, under the leadership of 
Lord Asquith, introduced the now con- 
tributing form of protection. Three years 
ago changes were made and now out of 
17,000,000 workers in England, 16,000,000 
have subscribed to old age pensions. 
France has 7,500,000 of its working peo- 
ple enrolled in the contributing form of 
old age pensions. Ten nations have the 
contributory form of pensions. This sys- 
tem does not receive contributions from 
working men but when a person arrives at 
the age of 65 years he receives his pension 
as an evidence of the interest which the 
government has in him. 
This pension plan is found in Denmark, 
Canada, New Zealand, Australia and other 
nations. 


Another form of old age pension is of 
the voluntary savings type in which the 
individual puts away a certain sum every 
week in the postal savings of the Govern- 
ment. The Government contributes a 
similar amount. This cannot be used until 
the person reaches the age of 65 years. 
This plan is established in Spain and Ja- 
pan. 42 nations of the world are engaged 
in caring for their citizens by some form 
of old age pensions. 

There are about 1,900,000,000 men and 
women in the world and over 600,000,000 
are protected by some kind of old age 
pension. 


You can see from this how far behind 
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the 


men 


times are the congregations and the 
and women in the Reformed Church 
who are not doing anything to raise their 
quota for the protection of our aged min 
isters in our Sustentation Fund. Is your 
congregation raising its quota? If not, 
why not? —J. W. Meminger, 
Secretary. 


ECHOES FROM CATAWBA 
(Continued from page 2) 


tion. Course No. 2 in the Standard Train 
ing Curriculum, ‘‘A Study of the Pupil,’’ 
was used. Bro. Lyerly is a fine 
and those who took the course greatly 
enjoyed it.. 3. Still another thing about 
this conference that made it different was 
the very large group of young people that 
attended the conference. We had the 
largest full-time registration of young 
people of any former conference, and they 
were there for a purpose. Some of the 
difficulties of former years in the matter 
of discipline did not make their appear- 
ance this year to the great delight of the 
Conference Committee. Rev. W. R. Shaf- 
fer, of High Point, had charge of the 
young people at both the Mission Study 
Hour and Conference Period, and they had 
pleasant and profitable hours together. 
Miss Mildred Suther, of Concord, and Mrs, 
Herbert Coble, of Burlington, had char e 
of the children. They did a fine piece of 
work. On Thursday morning they gave a 
demonstration of their work and the con- 
ference greatly enjoyed it and appreciated 
what these leaders did for the children. 
The only out-of-state full-time leader 
was Dr, Frederick Seitz, pastor of Second 
Church, Greensburg, Pa. While Dr. Seitz 
was not a stranger to the ministers of the 
Classis, yet none knew him well enough to 
know what a wonderful treat there was in 
store for the conference. He conducted 
the Bible Hour each morning and presented 
the following themes: Monday, ‘‘The Aim 
of the Bible’’; Tuesday, ‘‘The Inspiration 
of the Bible’’; Wednesday, ‘‘The Inter- 
pretation of the Bible’’; Thursday, ‘‘The 
Missionary Message of the Bible,’’ and 
Friday, ‘‘Conclusions to Draw From and 
Benefits to be Derived from these Discus- 
sions.’’ Those who attended these periods 
were delighted with Dr. Seitz’s presenta- 
tion. ‘‘He helped us to better understand 
and appreciate the Bible,’’ was heard from 
the lips of many. Dr. Seitz also conducted 
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the conference period for ministers and 
laymen, during which hour some practical 
problems of present-day Church work were 
helpfully discussed. He also preached the 
conference sermon and spoke at the Wed- 
nesday morniny platform meeting. This 
brother not only was a great blessing in 
class room and platform meetings, but he 
also heartily entered into the recreation 
and fun of the conference. He immediately 
qualified as a member of ‘‘The Big Haters” 
Club,’’? and he was elected the exalted 
ruler of ‘*The Royal Order of Shining 
Domes,’’ the new and more dignified name 
of the organization which was formally 


A SUCCESSFUL BIBLE SCHOOL 
Zion Reformed Church, Sheboygan, Wis. 
Paul Grosshuesch, D.D., Pastor 

The Summer Bible School of 122 chil- 
dren was brought to a successful conclu- 


sion on Saturday, July 20, with a picnie 
at Evergreen Park. The pastor had charge 
of the junior department; Miss Gertrude 
Hinske of the primary, and Miss Verona 
Eckardt of the beginner’s. The Summer 


School idea is growing in Sheboygan, 
while in former years they had only one 
school, this year there were five. The 
children attended regularly for a period 
of 4 weeks. 


The Summer Bible School of Zion Church, Sheboygan, Wis. 
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known as the ‘‘Bald-headed Club.’’?’ His were delivered by some of the ministers 


speech of acceptance to this high office, 
which was delivered in the dining room, 
was a clever presentation. 


There were also 3 outstanding religious 
leaders of other denominations in our 
state who spoke at this conference. They 


were: Dr. Francis C. Anscomb, professor 
of history at Salem College, Winston- 
Salem; Dr. M. 8. Hinckle, pastor of Ash- 
boro Street Friends Church, Greensboro, 
and Dr. Luther Little, pastor of the First 
Baptist Church, Charlotte. Dr. Little is 


known, ot o as pasto of a grea 

} 1, not only as ustor of a great 
3aptis Jhurch ) also as 1e radio 
Baptist Cl how buena t] rad 

preacher of North Carolina. These men 
yrought wonderf nessages to the con- 
I ght lerful messages to tl n 


ference. 
During the last morning period of the 
conference some very interesting addresses 


of the Classis on the general subject of 
‘Studies in Christian Relationships.’’ 
Likewise at the vesper services a number 
of the ministers spoke on some of the 
““Great Questions’? of the Bible. 


The accommodation furnished hy the 
College in both lodging and meals were 
the ‘‘best yet,’’?’ and everybody enjoyed 
these accommodations very much. These 
comforts added much to the enjoyments 
and blessings derived from the conference. 

The Conference Committee for next year 
is as follows: president, Rev. H. A. Fesper- 
man, Greensboro, N. C.; vice-president, 
Rev. B. J. Peeler, Salisbury, N. C.; 
secretary-treasurer, Rev. A. O. Leonard, 
Lexington, N. C.; Mrs. L. A. Peeler, Kan- 
napolis, N. C.; Mrs. Russel Yount, Newton, 
Nee, —L. A. Peeler. 
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President Hoover, July 23, moved to succeed the late Myron TT. Herrick, of 


check this country’s increasing military 
costs through a revision of the army bud- 
get after a study by a commission of the 
general staff and in the hope also of ef- 
fecting a tax reduction through curtail- 
ment of expenditures for the army. 

Plans for one of the biggest oil mergers 
since the days of the old Standard Oil 
trust have been announced. The Stand- 
ard Oil Company, of Indiana, intends to 
take over the Pan-American Petroleum and 
Transport Company. 

The Northeastern Provincial Govern- 
ments of China issued a long declaration 
July 23 in which it was declared that 
Soviet Russia had actually begun hostili- 
ties by the seizure of Chinese cargo boats 
and freight trains, and by sending air- 
planes over Chinese territory. 

July 25 marked the 20th anniversary of 
Louis Bleriot’s flight in a heavier than air 
machine across the English Channel, and 
elaborate ceremonies were held in Paris in 
honor of the achievement. 

Houdon’s marble bust of George Wash- 
ington was recently bought in London for 
an American for $250,000. 

The Briand-Kellogg international pact, 
pledging almost the entire civilized world 
‘to renunciation of war as a national pol- 
icy, was formally proclaimed in force July 
24 by President Hoover in the presence of 
the representatives of the original signa- 
tory and adhering powers, and of former 
President Coolidge and former Secretary 
of State Kellogg. The President delivered 
an address which embodied the treaty and 
the proclamation. 

July 24, Rome was filled with visitors 
from all parts of the world to see Pope XI 
make the first exit that any pontiff has 
made from the vatican since the destruc- 
tion of the papal state in 1870. 

Prime Minister Ramsay MacDonald, 
speaking in the House of Commons July 24 
on the anti-war treaty, said the pact looks 
to general disarmament. Mr. MacDonald 
intends to visit the United States in Octo- 
ber and will take up parity and limitation 
in talks with President Hoover. 

France by decree declared July 26 the 
Kellogg peace pact in force following for- 
mal advice from Washington. Foreign 
Minister Briand sent a telegram of con- 
gratulation to Secretary Stimson of the 
United States. 

Representative Leslie J. Steel, of Deca- 
tur, Ga., died in Washington July 24 after 
an operation. He was 60 years old. 

Walter E. Edge, senior Senator from 
New Jersey, has been selected by Presi- 
«dent Hoover as Ambassador to France to 


Ohio. He will leave for Paris soon after 
the close of the extra session of Congress 
in October. 

Premier Raymond Poincaire, of France, 
is in a critical condition since his break- 
down in the middle of the crucial debate 
on the French war debt accords in the 
Chamber of Deputies the middle of July. 

South America paid homage July 24 to 
the memory of Simon Bolivar, the ‘‘Lib- 
erator,’? who was born at Caraccas 146 
years ago. 

Aeronautic survey shows that new air- 
cratt are being licensed at the rate of 6,000 
a year, pilots at the rate of 4,000, and 
student pilots at the rate of 20,000. 

Official circles of Japan have intimated 
that their government was considering the 
possibility of voluntary curtailment of 
naval building as a gesture supporting 
suspensions announced by President 
Hoover and Premier MacDonald. 

The world-wide drought damage is put 
at millions of dollars. Crops everywhere 
are seriously affected. 

President Hoover’s new Federal Farm 
Board, meeting in Washington, has pro- 
posed the formation of a $20,000,000 grain- 
marketing corporation by the farm-owned 
pools, cooperatives and elevator associa- 
tions. — 

Sixty persons have been reported killed 
July 26 in an earthquake which destroyed 
most of the buildings of the town of 
Moyurgo, Ecuador. 

The Congress of the World Federation 
of Education Associations opened formally 
at Geneva, July 26, with 2,000 teachers 
from 50 counties, including more than 500 
from the United States, in attendance. 

Forty-three states now have dry laws. 
New York, Nevada, Maryland, Wisconsin 
and Montana are the exceptions. 
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The Government of Panama recently pre- 
sented to the Gorgas Memorial Institute 
of Tropical and Preventive Medicine a 
handsome building and the land on which 
it stands to serve as a research laboratory 
in the fight against malaria and other 
diseases of the country. 

Avistide Briand, the veteran French 
leader, has been called to assume the 
Premiership of France for the twelfth 
time. Raymond Poincaire has resigned on 
account of ill health. 

Lewis Blieriot, July 27, flew across the 
English Channel from Paris to London in 
15 minutes, as against 37 twenty years 
ago, when he made his first flight. 

Automobile accidents caused 29,483 
deaths in 78 of the largest cities between 
May, 1925, and July of this year, the 
Department of Commerce has announced. 
Fatalities are increasing. 

The American Institute of Cooperatives 
held its first session July 29 at Baton 
Rouge, La. Chairman Legge, of the Farm 
Board, was the chief speaker. 

President Hoover has launched an in- 
quiry into child health of the nation at a 
recent conference held in the White House. 

A national farmers’ cooperative organi- 
zation, to be known as the National Cham- 
ber of Agriculture Cooperatives, starting 
with a membership of more than 2,000,000 
farmers and live stock raisers is expected 
to be the outstanding result of the meet- 
ing of the American Institute of Coopera- 
tion held at Baton Rouge, La., recently. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 
Prof. Theo. F. Herman, D.D., Lancaster, Pa. 


Twelfth Sunday After Trinity, 
August 18, 1929. 
The Return from Captivity 
Ezra 1:1-6; Psalm 126:1-6 
Golden Text: Jehovah hath done great 
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things for us, whereof we are glad, Psalm 
126:3. 

Lesson Outline: 1. 
Faith. 

The Hebrew prophets were men of pro- 
found spiritual insight. Beneath the shift- 
ing scenes of political history they saw the 
eternal power and purposes of God. And, 
to them, history was not a chronicle of 


The Facts. 2. The 
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kings and armies, but the story of the 
gradual realization of the divine will. Na- 
tions and rulers were merely the instru- 
ments which Jehovah used to achieve His 
eternal ends. Their fate and destiny de- 
pended entirely upon their attitude toward 
the righteousness declared and demanded 
by the prophets, as the spokesmen of God. 

This fact explains the attitude of the 
prophets toward the exile. Secular his- 
torians would have regarded this catas- 
trophe as a national calamity. It seemed 
to denote the complete destruction of a 
proud and promising nation. But the pro- 
phets of this dark period in Israel’s his- 
tory refused to take this pessimistic view. 
Unanimously and confidently they declared 
that out of the pit of captivity a purified 
and sanctified remnant would return to 
Judah. They may differ in the details of 
this promised restoration, but they were 
in complete accord as to the essential facts. 

These facts and their spiritual signifi- 
cance form our present study. 


I, The Facts. There had been two de- 
portations of Jews from Jerusalem to 
Babylonia. This first took place in 597 
B. C.; and the second, in 586 B. C., was 
precipitated by an unsuccessful revolt of 
the Judeans against their Babylonian mas- 
ter. At this time Nebuchadnezzar de- 
stroyed the temple and the city. Then, 
in 581 B. C., the Babylonians again de- 
ported a number of Judeans in order to 
avenge the murder of their governor Geda- 
liah, who had been placed at the head of 
the depopulated province. Altogether the 
number of exiles may have been close to 

fifty thousand. 


Their material condition in Babylonia 
was by no means unfavorable. They rep- 
resented the best elements of their nation, 
including princes, prophets, priests, sol- 
diers and artisans, And they were given 
settlements south of Babylon, in the rich 
land between the Euphrates and Tigris. It 
lacked the picturesque beauty of the up- 
lands of Judah, but it was far more fruit- 
ful. Here the exiles rapidly developed in- 
to a prosperous community. They prac- 
ticed agriculture, and they engaged in 
trade. Their artisans found employment 
in their various crafts, and some of their 
abler men held influential positions at 
court. Only the participants in the rebel- 
lion of 586 B. G. were made slaves. The 
rest were free and prosperous citizens of a 
little Jewish community in the Babylonian 
empire. 

Inwardly, these exiled Jews had not 
changed very much, They still listened to 
the beguiling voices of false prophets, 
and their idolatrous tendency was rein- 
forced by the gross paganism of Baby- 
lonia (Jeremiah 29:21-23; Ezekiel 13:1-7; 
14:3-7). The destruction of their capital 
with its magnificent temple had almost 
shattered their faith in Jehovah’s power 
or purpose to deliver them. There was a 
popular belief that the God of their fathers 
had forsaken them. It created, at first, 
a sense of despair, and became, finally, a 
source of apostacy. 


Tt was due to the faith of the great 
prophets that a remnant was saved among 
these exiles for the re-establishment of the 
religion of Israel in their devastated Ju- 
dean home. They had seen clearly that the 
exile was inevitable, and now they pro- 
claimed, with equal assurance, its auspi- 
cious termination. Jeremiah, apparently, 
even fixed the years of the duration of the 
exile at seventy (25:12). In order to prove 
the exactness of this triumphant predic- 
tion one must date the beginning of the 
exile from the battle of Carchemish, 605 
B. C., when Nebuchadnezzar took Daniel 
and his friends captive. But it is not at 
all important to establish an exact chron- 
ology. The prophets proclaimed eternal 
truths, not historical dates. The essential 
fact is that, gradually, under the faithful 
ministration of the prophets, the hope and 
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desire of a return and restoration was im- 
planted into the hearts of the exiles. 

Their hope was fulfilled when Cyrus con- 
quered Babylon. This Persian Napoleon 
was originally the ruler of Ansham, a small 
state in the mountains of the North. He 
began his career of conquest about 559 
B. C. and ten or fifteen years later the 
great Unknown Prophet (Isaiah 40-55) 
predicted that this military genius would 
become God’s agent of delivering His cap- 
tive people. Media and Persia fell to his 
prey. He became the master of the east- 
ern world. Finally, about 538 B. C., he 
conquered Babylon itself, and then the 
prophetic hopes and prediction were ful- 
filled. The events recorded in our lesson 
took place. 

‘‘The Lord stirred up the spirit of 
Cyrus, king of Persia, that he made a 
proclamation throughout all his kingdom.’? 
The gist of this royal decree was that the 
captive Jews might return to their native 
land, and rebuild the ‘‘house of Jehovah, 
the God of Israel, which is in Jerusalem.’’ 
We know from contemporary records that 
this act of tolerant clemeney was in full 
accord with Oyrus’ general policy. The 
Babylonian conquerors used the method of 
deportation, but this diplomatic Persian re- 
lied upon the wiser method of repatria- 
tion. Yet, it was profoundly true, as the 
prophets said, that the Lord had stirred 
up his spirit. Unwittingly, he was one of 
the agents that worked out God’s eternal 
purposes in the history of mankind. 


But the response of the captives to 
Cyrus’ liberal proclamation was slow and 
partial. There were many reasons that 
held them back from returning to Judah, 
The land of their fathers was devastated 
and desolate, and more than nine hundred 
miles distant, while many personal and 
material ties bound them to the land of 
their forced adoption. So the majority 
preferred to stay in Babylon. Thus a sift- 
ing process took place. The return was 
voluntary. And those who did return were 
the chosen spirits, men of faith and valor, 
best qualified to lay the foundations of a 
new nation. These pilgrims returned in 
separate hands, under various leaders, such 
as Zerubabbeh, Ezra, Nehemiah. Among 
them were priests and levites. They also 
carried back with them the sacred vessels 
of the temple, which had been taken by 
Nebuchadnezzar, and rich offerings from 
those who remained in Babylon. 


II. The Faith. The exile marked a de- 
cisive turning-point in the history of Israel. 
The Jewish state never recovered its an- 
cient strength and splendor. It remained 
weak and dependent politically, even 
though it never lost its ambition to restore 
the kingdom to Israel. But the soul of the 
nation was reborn in the dark days of the 
exile. Those who returned to Jerusalem 
to rebuild the temple and to re-establish 
their peculiar religious customs and insti- 
tutions had learned to believe those deeper 
truths which the prophets had so earnestly 
proclaimed to hearts that were deaf and 
blind. In Babylon they had learned to 
trust the one holy God whom they had 
spurned in Judah. There also they had 
learned to regard the misfortunes that 
overwhelmed them as the just punishment 
for their national sins. Thus, purged from 
idolatry and chastened in spirit, the faith- 
ful remnant had been providentially pre- 
pared to found a new religious common- 
wealth in the ruins of the old. They 
formed the nucleus of a new beginning 
in the religious development of our race. 
That is the supreme spiritual significance 
of the historical events that form our les- 
son. Out of that new Judah, in due time, 
came the Messiah, the Saviour of the 
world. 


The psalm, which forms the closing part 
of our lesson, is an expression of the deep 
joy of the captives over their restoration. 
Many of the psalms were composed in the 
years following the exile, when the new 
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life of the risen nation found utterance 
in song. Their gratitude and hope, their 
fears and disappointments, their joy and 
sorrow were poured out before God im 
these exquisite lyrics. Our lesson con- 
tains a typical example. Obviously this. 
psalm welled up in the heart of the pil- 
grims whom Jehovah had led back to Zion. 
Like a dream their great experience seemed 
to them. It filled their life with song and’ 
gladness. Even their heathen neighbors 
saw the hand of the Almighty in their re- 
turn, and confessed that Jehovah had done 
great things for them. 


But the psalm does not stop with the re- 
hearsing of the past mercies of God. It 
also remembers present need of His guid- 
ance and support. ‘‘Turn again our cap- 
tivity, O Jehovah, as the streams in the 
South.’’ So their joyful praise of God’ 
became a fervent prayer for His continued 
help in their affliction and need. And then 
the unknown singer voices his confident 
faith in God, born of the experience dur- 
ing the exile. ‘‘They that sow in tears 
shall reap in joy. He that goeth forth and 
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weepeth, bearing seed from sowing, shall 
doubtless come again with joy, bringing 
his sheaves with him.’’ 

Thus past, present, and future —the 
whole of life with its hopes and fears—is 
bound to the heart of God with the cord of 
faith. Such a noble faith was the ripe and 
precious fruit of the exile. 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC 
By the Rev. Charles E. Schaeffer, D.D. 


August 18th—Making the Best Use of 
Nature’s Laws. Gal. 6:7; Matt. 13:8; 
Mark 8:28 

Nature everywhere is controlled by laws. 
These are inexorable and never change. 
They prevail everywhere and underlie the 
whole process of nature. If we can dis- 
cover them we have solved the riddle of 
the universe and if we obey them we be- 
come the lords of creation, All nature is 
subject to our bidding if we conform to 
nature’s laws. The same laws obtain in 
the spiritual world. Henry Drummond 
years ago wrote a little book entitled, 
‘Natural Law in the Spiritual World.’’ 
He showed that the laws which we observe 
in nature are also operative in the realm 
of the spirit. 

Our Scripture references suggest three 
of these great laws in nature. 

1. We reap what we sow. ‘‘Whatso- 
ever a man soweth that shall he also 
reap.’’ Everything brings forth fruit af- 
ter its kind. ‘‘Men do not gather grapes 
from thorns, nor figs from thistles.’’ If 
we sow wheat we shall also reap wheat, 
and if we sow tares we shall reap tares. 
This is a universal law. We recognize it 
in the world of nature but too often fail 
to do so in the realm of the spirit. If we 
sow to the flesh we shall of the flesh reap 
corruption, but if we sow to the spirit we 
shall of the spirit reap life everlasting. 
If we sow to the wind we shall sooner or 
later reap the whirlwind. 

Many young people do not heed this law. 
They think they can sow their ‘‘wild 
oats’? while they are young and escape the 
harvest that will overtake them, But in 
this they are mistaken. The time of reap- 
ing eventually comes and they invariably 
reap what they have sowed. It is a ter- 
rible thing in life to know that our sin 
finds us out. It cannot be choked or 
checked, but comes to light sooner or later. 
Many a youth thinks that he can indulge 
in vice and not suffer from it. But this is 
an impossibility. Sin always bears fruit 
after its kind. It leaves its deposit in the 
body, in the mind, in the soul. Sometimes 
the time of reaping is near that of sowing, 
but sometimes it does not come until long 
afterwards. We call it the ‘‘judgment’’ 
in our lives. But it always comes. The 
time of reaping may be a time of weeping 
instead of rejoicing. On the other. hand, 
if we sow good seed we shall reap a har- 
vest of good. No good deed ever loses its 
reward. If we cherish noble thoughts, high 
ideals, lofty impulses, if we live a life of 
purity and goodness we shall enjoy the 
blessing that is sure to come. It is worth- 
while to be good while one is young so that 
later on when life’s harvests ripen one 
may have a clear and clean conscience and 


come with rejoicing bringing in the 
sheaves. 
2. We reap more than we sow. In the 


parable the good ground brought forth 
fruit, some an hundredfold, some sixty- 
fold, some thirtyfold. There is an ‘‘infi- 
nite potential fullness’? in nature. No 
farmer would be content to reap only as 
much as he sowed. The seed multiplies 
itself. This is a great law in nature. 
Hence nature is so bountiful, so opulent, 
so profuse. But this law holds with equal 
sway in the realm of the spirit. One little 
sin gathers in momentum and power. The 
evil spirit takes unto himself seven others 
worse than he. Our sins multiply. Every 
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criminal starts out with only a little of- 
fence. But this takes unto itself others 
until a whole brood infests him. <A seed is 
a very tiny thing, but it has the power of 
reproduction and therein lies its wonder, 
its mystery. If we sow a sin we never 
know what harvest of sorrow and shame 
it may bring forth. It never rests by 
itself. 

The same law applies to goodness. This 
too multiplies after its kind. We never 
know what influences, what forces may be 
set into action by some kind and’ noble 
deed which we may put forth. Sometimes 
we may be surprised to find how many 
people have been blessed by a good word 
or a gentle deed of ours. Goodness in- 
creases after its kind. We always gather 
more than we scatter, we reap more than 
we sow. 

3. We grow what we sow. The law of 
growth is one of nature’s highest laws. 
There is life, development, everywhere. 
The seed not only brings forth fruit after 
its kind in ever larger measure, but it 
develops gradually; ‘‘first the blade, then 
the ear, then the full corn in the ear.’’ It 
grows, man does not know how; he only 
sees it in its varied stages. 
grows while he sleeps. All the seed needs 
is good soil and sun and shower, It needs 
proper environment. Then it grows, but 
it does so by degrees; ‘‘blade,’? ‘‘ear,’’ 


‘¢full corn’? mark the stages of develop- — 


ment. Now this is the law of life. We 
‘‘orow’’ our souls. We do not come into 
the world with soul full bloom; we are 
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infants trailing out of darkness into light. 
Our bodies and souls grow and develop. 
We are first in the ‘‘blade’’ stage. We 
are very tender and may be easily crushed. 
We may be readily parched and we may 
never reach full bloom. But if we have 
proper environment we rise into the ‘‘ear’’ 
stage. We begin to show promise of good 
things. We are stronger, we are not so 
apt to be influenced by conditions; we can 
stand the storm. Then as we keep on 
growing we ripen into the ‘‘full corn’? 
stage. Then we ‘‘come in like a shock of 
corn in its season.’’ 

Now, growth is a wonderful thing. It is 
conditioned on two great elements. One 
is the germ of life within, and the other 
is the outward environment. One pushes 
and the other pulls. Now, God has ‘‘ put 
eternity into the heart of man.’’ He has 
planted the germ of Tife, His own life, 
within our souls. This is forever pushing 
itself forth. And God Himself is the true 
environment of the soul. He keeps for- 
ever pulling this life into being, into 
flower, into fruitage. This He does with 
the tiny seed. He reaches down with the 
rays of the sun, with the dew and the 
rain, He lays hold of it through the parti- 
cles of the earth that cling to it, and the 
seed comes forth out of the ground—oh 
matchless wonder! This God does with 
the soul of man. He lays hold of it, 
through the means of grace, through 
prayer, through His word, through service, 
through the power of the spirit and He 
tugs and pulls to bring the soul forth into 
life and light. Oh marvelous majesty! 
‘<Beloved, now are we the sons of God, but 
it doth not yet appear what we shall be.’’ 
We grow. We take on more and more of 
God as ‘‘we live and move and have our 
being in Him.’’ 

Now, as we go into nature and see these 
laws written in field and flower, in seed 
time and harvest, we may learn anew that 


‘‘We ourselves are God’s own field, 
Fruit unto His praise to yield: 
Wheat and tares together sown, 
Unto joy or sorrow grown: 

First the blade and then the ear, 
Then the full corn shall appear: 
Grant O Harvest Lord, that we 
Wholesome grain and pure may be.’’ 
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The Cherubim of Glory. By N. Rasmus- 
sen. Lutheran Book Concern. Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Price, $1.25. 


If any have been just a trifle hazy on 
the character and identity of those myster- 
icus beings, the cherubim and the sera- 
phim, to whom reference is made again 
and again in the scriptures, it is just pos- 
sible that their perplexity will not have 
been relieved by the time they have read 
this book. The author’s thesis is (1) that 
the cherubim and seraphim are not angels 
but symbolic representations of the whole 
animate creation and (2) that the cheru- 
bim and the seraphim are one and the 
same, and what is said in this book is 
simply an attempt to prove and establish 
this conclusion, 

The author is most positive that his view 
is the correct one. He is free to confess 
that great uncertainty on the subject pre- 
vails among the leading Biblical interpre- 
ters, but no such uncertainty must charac- 
terize his views. Sometimes men fear they 
may be wrong, or feel that the opinions of 
others may approximate as near the truth 
as their own, but the author is not ready 
to make a confession as humilating to him- 
self as all that. Says he: ‘‘ We confidently 
believe that we have solved the seraphim 
problem of the Church. We maintain that 
it opens to our delighted view large por- 
tions of scripture which otherwise would 
be sealed with seven seals. The inevitable 
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conclusion arises that it must be the inter- 
pretation of the cherubim which alone 
gives glory to God.’’? The book seeks to 
create the impression on the reader that 
it is the last word on the subject. 

—P. A. D. 
The Intimate Problems of Youth. Earl S. 

Rudisill. Macmillan Company, New 

York, 210 pages, price, $2. 

If life may be defined as correspondence 
with one’s environment, then any honest 
effort in the direction of self-adjustment 
is worthy of all praise. This is especially 
true when one makes a serious attempt to 
enter into the perplexing problems of 
youth with sympathetic understanding, 
for thereby one not only points the way 
to youth itself, but reveals his intelligent 
appreciation of the outstanding question 
of the day, namely, how to help the young 
to find themselves in a life worthy of their 
splendid possibilities. 

‘«He who despairs of youth has no hope 
for the future.’’ Many there are in these 
hectic days who share the view of the 
Master Builder in Ibsen’s famous play. 
He confesses to an overmastering fear of 
the young, who are about to come knock- 
ing at the door of life. But our author 
rejoices in the spirit of youth. With eyes 
wide open to the faults of our young peo- 
ple, he believes ardently in the ‘‘rising 
generation’? and seeks, with fine optimism, 
to enlist the energy and the idealism of 
youth in the service of humanity. 

The young will find in this timely book 
from the facile pen of the pastor of St. 
Luke’s Lutheran Church, of York, Pa., 8 
sparkling chapters of golden sunshine, sum- 
ming up most helpfully those practical 
truths which, if followed, will save them 
from frivolity and emptiness, for a career 
of promise and success. Moreover, this 
book is a glorious challenge to the ‘‘great 
army of the young’’ to avoid frittering 
away their precious privileges and oppor- 
tunities on mere trivialities, or merely to 
pursue the second-best things of life; it 
summons them to soar to the heights of 
Christian character and achievement by 
choosing earnestly and soberly the King- 
dom of God and His righteousness. We 
sincerely recommend this hook as a help- 
ful contribution on the problems (physical, 
intellectual, social, vocational, sexual, 
moral and spiritual), which our youth are 
called upon to face in these interesting 
and heart-searching times. —E. S$. L. 


I Believe In Man. By Judge Leon Me- 
Cord. Harper, 1929, pp. x and 137, price, 
$1.50. 

The author, a judge in the cireuit court 
in Montgomery, Ala., is one of those rare 
spirits who, although continually con- 
fronted with men and women, girls and 
boys from their seamy side, yet has been 
human enough to look behind the actual 
crime and see the whole stream of influ- 
ences which have been collecting and so 
forming the channels which determine 
what younger and later older lives come 
to be what they are. 

It is a series of short chapters splendidly 
illustrated and spoken in a direct, optim- 
istic, yet frank and fearless way. Of 
course the value of chapters differ greatly, 
but all are interesting and stimulating. 


His emphasis on certain things such as 
idleness, discipline, religion and a number 
of similar topics is both helpful reading 
and very quotable. 


To a reading public tempted to be over- 
indulgent in dealing with our children’s 
false statements like, ‘‘Yes, I know your 
girl! She is just splendid. She led her 
class in school: she is a good girl, cultured, 
refined; she knows how to work and does 
work. She is married to a sheik, one of 
those boys who uses the car and permits 
his mother to walk; has to be pried from 
bed each morning, and complains that the 
breakfast is cold; all his life he has asked 
for spending money and it was given him; 
he does not work, and was not taught to 
work. Yes, I know your girl! Her decree 
for divorce was granted yesterday.’’ (See 
pp. 7 and 8.) —C. H. R. 
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MRS. BARBARA SMILEY 


Mrs. Barbara Smiley, for many years a 
faithful member of the First Church, of 
Plymouth, Pa., passed to her reward on 
July 13, at the age of 69 years. Her hus- 
band preceded her in death in 1914, The 
departed was very devoted to her Church 
and for some time had been a very patient 
sufferer with a broken knee cap. In the 
going of Mrs. Smiley, the Church lost one 
of its spiritual pillars. There was a brief 
service at the home of Mrs. A. L. Stull and 
then the cortege proceeded to the Church. 
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Many friends and relatives gathered to 
express their esteem of Mrs. Smiley. 

Rey. H. Neilson Spink, her pastor, was 
assisted by Rev. Hugh Griffith, president of 
the Plymouth Ministerial Association, who 


spoke about having known Mrs. Smiley 
27 years and what a wonderful Christian 
she had been. Rev. Victor A. Ruth, a 


previous pastor of the Church, told of the 
encouragement he received from her while 
he was her pastor. Rev. Frank W. Teske 
offered the prayer, and Rey. Mr. Spink 
preached the sermon on the text from St. 
John 11:25, 26. The choir rendered ap- 
propriate selections. There was a profu- 
sion of beautiful flowers and the flower 
carriers were Mrs. Benjamin Eckhart, Mrs. 
Joseph Bradley, Mrs. Charles Aidleman, 
Mrs. Minnie Hines, Mrs. George Langnan, 
and Mrs. Mame Jones. The pallbearers 
were M. L. Hutz, E. T. Teske, Benjamin 
Eckhart, Henry Dietz, August Grigart, and 
William Salefski. Interment was in Edge 
Hill Cemetery. —H. N. S. 


ELDER CHARLES M. DEATRICH 

On July 8th, Trinity Church of St. 
Thomas, Pa., lost an esteemed and valuable 
friend and supporter through the death of 
Elder Charles M. Deatrich. For many 
years Mr. Deatrich served on the Consis- 
tory of his Church in a very active manner. 

In the community the name of C. M. 
Deatrich has always been among the best 
of its citizens. Ever zealous for the good 
name of his native town, Mr. Deatrich 
allied himself with all the best organiza- 
tions that beckoned for his support. In 
the Franklin County Historical Associa- 
tion he ranked among the olest and best 
informed of its membership. 

His departure, though a gain for him- 
self, is a decided loss to his Church and 
community. We all.loved him in life and 
we shall continue to love his memory in 
death. To be able to fill human hearts 
with such a love is a certain sign of im- 
mortality. Truly his was a life that can 
never die. 

The funeral service was conducted by 
Rev. R. S. Vandevere, pastor of the de- 
parted. The text-for ‘the occasion was 
taken from Revelations 14:13, ‘‘ Blessed 
are the dead that die in the Lord.’’ 

—R. S. V. 


THE REV. DANIEL H. LEADER 


Rey. Daniel H. Leader died at the home 
of his daughter, Mrs. F. Lyman Windolph, 
Woods avenue, Lancaster, Pa., Tuesday, 
July 23. He was born in Bedford, Pa., 
Feb, 20, 1850. He spent his childhood in 
Altoona, Pa., where his family was con- 
nected with Christ Church under the pas- 
torate of Rev. Dr. A. C. Whitmer. He 
received his early education in the public 
schools of Altoona. He learned the trade 
of iron moulder in the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road shops as a youth. The personal in- 
terest of Dr. Whitmer in his unusual men- 
tal strength and in his attractive person- 
ality, led to a challenge to prepare for and 
enter the Christian ministry in his denomi- 
nation, which he accepted. He went to 
Mercersburg College when Dr. E. E. Hig- 
bee was its president, and studied in the 
department of theology for his chosen call- 
ing, graduating in 1879. He was called to 


the Everett Charge immediately after 
graduation, where he was ordained and 


installed as pastor. The charge consisted 
of five congregations. In 1882 he became 
the first pastor of the Mission at DuBois, 
Pa. During this pastorate he organized a 
congregation in the mountain nearby and 
was instrumetital in the building of two 
Church edifices. In July, 1884, he was 
called to the pastorate of St. John’s con- 
gregation in Williamsport, Pa., which was 
then a small mission with a few dozen 
members worshiping in a school building. 
Here a Church building was under con- 
struction and completed under his leader- 


ship. He was called to the pastorate of 
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the Saegerstown Charge in 1889, which 
consisted of three widely separated congre- 
gations. He built a Church edifice in this 
charge. In 1894 he accepted a call from 
the Salisbury Charge, located partly in 
Somerset Co., Pa., and Garrett Co., Md., 
and consisting of two congregations, sep- 
arated from each other in the mountains 
by 9 miles. Early in this pastorate he 
erected a large and well arranged Church 
building in Salisbury. In 1899, Rev. Mr. 
Leader accepted a call to the mission in 
New Kensington, Pa., where he was pastor 
for two years, when he was called to the 
Brush Creek congregation in Manor, Pa. 
In 1903 he was elected the superintendent 
of St. Paul’s Orphans Home at Butler, Pa., 
by the Pittsburgh Synod. His work here 
was arduous and attended by many heart- 
aches on account of an epidemic of typhoid 
fever, to which many of the inmates of 
the Home and people of the community 
fell victims. In 1909 he withdrew from 
this office and took charge of the mission 
at Pennbrook, Pa., where he labored until 
1913. Since then Mr. Leader lived at 
Camp Hill and later with his daughter, 
Mrs. F. Lyman Windolph, Lancaster, Pa., 
doing supply work from time to time. 
He was married to Mrs. Margaret J. 
Heller at Williamsport, Pa., in 1889, who 
died in July, 1923. Two children were 
born, one of whom died at the age of 
four years, and the other, Margaret, is the 
wife of F. Lyman Windolph, Esq., Lan- 
caster. He is also survived by two step- 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


sons: Clyde A. Heller, president of a min- 
ing company, with offices in Philadelphia, 
and Glenn C. Heller, in public school work 
in Atlantic City, N. J. 

Rey. Mr. Leader’s ministry, as seen from 
the many difficult charges he served dur- 
ing his life time in their early struggles. 
as missions, and the unusual number of 
Church buildings he was instrumental in 
having these charges erect, was a highly 
useful and practical one. His patient and 
stronged willed character is manifest in 
his successes in the pioneer work to which 
he was called in the various charges he 
served. 

During his latter years his quiet, hum- 
ble, unassuming faith was a constant in- 
spiration to his brethren in the ministry 
who, in Lancaster Classis and in the Min- 
isterial Association of the Reformed 
Churches in Lancaster County, enjoyed his 
fellowship. 

His death did not come as a surprise to 
either his friends or himself. He yielded 
himself to his eternal rest with quiet mind 
and heart, committing his spirit to Him, 
for whom he matured a simple and peace- 
ful faith through a long life of labor and 
love. 

The funeral service was held in the home: 
of his daughter, Mrs. Windolph, and con- 
ducted by Revs. George A. Whitmore, re- 
tired, and W. Stuart Cramer, D.D., pastor 
of First Church. His remains were inter- 
red in Greenwood Cemetery, Lancaster, Pa.. 

—wW. S. C. 
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